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PUTTING  THE  LAND-USE  PROGRAM  INTO  PRACTI 


I  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  plan  a  land-use 
program  for  a  community,  but  it  is 
something  else  to  get  people  to  put  a  land- 
use  plan  into  practice.  The  success  of  the 
planning  venture  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  people  who  put  the  plan  into  practice. 
Our  big  Job  is  to  get  all  the  people  in  the 
community  to  put  all  the  plan  into  practice. 

This  is  where  the  work  begins,  and  it  is 
a  k1<»w  educational  process,  keeping  the  {dan 
constantly  before  the  people  in  group  meet¬ 
ings  and  visiting  them  individually  on  their 
farms  and  in  their  homes.  The  first  requi¬ 
sites  are  good  farm  and  home  agents  who 
can  win  the  confidence  of  peoffie  and  w’ho 
know  rather  intimately  the  problems  of  the 
individual  families  in  the  community.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  agents  must  have  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  land-use  planning,  consistently 
follow  up  the  plan  at  every  opportunity,  and 
encourage  action  on  it. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  interest  of 
the  homemaker  in  any  c«>mmunity  planning. 
Some  phase  of  home  improvement  most  have 
a  place  in  the  plan.  In  many  instances  the 
women  are  more  Interested  in  community 
land-use  planning  than  the  nam,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  before  home  Improvements  are 
possible,  land  improvement  and  increased 
farm  income  must  take  place.  After  all, 
the  improvement  of  land  and  better  laud  use 
promote  better  living  on  farms.  The  farm 
and  home  cannot  be  disassociated  from  each 
other,  and  we  might  as  well  begin  land-use 
planning  on  that  principle. 


After  Planning — Action 


C.  E.  BREHM,  Dir*et<Mr  of  ExtoasioB,  Tonaowo 


In  getting  action  on  the  plan  made  by 
Wheat  Community,  which  was  described  in 
the  December  Review,  all  of  the  various 
Federal  and  State  agencies  are  being  used 
wherever  they  are  concerned.  There  are  six 
families  that  are  being  aided  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  through  farm  plans 
that  fit  in  with  the  general  land-use  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  community. 

Farmers  are  being  encouraged  to  earn 
their  A.  A.  A.  payments  by  following  prac¬ 
tices  in  aci'ordance  with  community  plans 
which  in  this  particular  case  call  for  in¬ 
creased  pastures  and  hay  yields,  reforesta¬ 
tion  of  hillsides,  and  terracing  for  water 
control  before  any  lime,  iihoaphate,  or  le¬ 
gume  seed  is  used. 

Unit  demonstrators,  under  the  cooperative 
plan  with  T.  V.  A.,  carry  out  an  aiproved 
farm  plan  which  fits  in  with  the  general 
land  plan  for  the  community.  They  are  given 
T.  V.  A.  phosphate  for  demonstration  pur- 
pitses.  After  the  land  has  been  improved 
to  the  point  where  it  will  grow  sufficient  hay 
and  forage  to  maintain  livestock,  families 
are  helped  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  buy  livestock  and 
fencing  in  accordam’e  with  the  long-time 
community  plan. 

The  State  department  of  agriculture  has 
also  cooperated  in  putting  the  plan  into 
action  by  rontributing  State  funds  to  sup¬ 
plement  local  money  for  premiums  at  a  fair 
which  focused  attention  on  the  land-use 
plans  b(>iug  carried  out  in  the  community. 


To  use  these  services  intelligently  in 
use  planning  and  development — and  i 
more  necessary  in  development  than  in 
ning — it  is  essential  that  the  county 
and  the  people  know  their  objectiv 
their  limitations.  We  have  gone  fu 
community  demonstrations  in  the  last  S 
than  we  ever  have  gone  before,  but 
not  go  faster  than  the  education  a 
{lerience  of  the  people  with  whom 
working  will  permit.  It  is  for  this 
we  want  the  people  to  take  the  res^ 
of  working  out  the  plans  and  tra 
the  recommendations  into  action. 


We’re  Modernized 

I  The  Review  apiiears  in  a  new  dr 
rower  margins  and  wider  columns 
creased  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
page  by  15  percent  The  more  com 
the  new  D'pe  in  the  heads,  the  la 
tures,  and  the  different  arrangement 
signed  to  make  the  paper  more  reads 
pleasing  to  extension  workers.  On  t 
torial  page,  which  has  Iteen  given 
space,  we  hope  to  bring  you  each 
forceful  discussion  of  some  timely  ^ 
leaders  in  extension  thought.  These 
reflect  our  determination  to  keep  a 
the  times  and  to  bring  to  you  comi 
rate,  and  timely  information  (»n  all  p 
extension  work. 
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First  Kansas  Conservation  District 
Uses  Planning  Committee  Findings 


i 


H  County  agricultural  iilaiiiiiiig  aet  the 
guidepoKts  for  the  first  Kansas  soll-cou- 
■fr-rTati<iii-<li>ii  i'  I  program.  Steps  toward  de- 
I  eloping  a  county  land-u.se  program  were 
well  under  way  liefore  454  Labette  County 
farmers.  Toting  in  a  referendum  last  May, 
i-provisl  the  projioHed  district  by  more  than 
x:{  percent.  A  planning  committee  of  10  farm¬ 
ers  bad  been  functioning  in  the  county  for  .‘t 
^rs.  and  this  committee  drew  up  a  set  of 
had-use  recommendations  for  the  county  be- 
iire  the  referendum  was  held.  Following  the 
i^rerenduin.  the  committee  met  again  to  refine 
it*  original  report  so  as  to  be  more  specific 
•n  the  location  of  problems.  The  plan  thus 
was  incorporated  word  for  wonl 
in  the  program  drawn  up  for  the  new  district 
the  board  of  superv  isors. 

Detailed  Report »  Arailable 

The  planning  committee  report  takes  up  the 
sunty  by  areas,  outlining  problems  and  rec- 
aunende<i  land-use  and  practice  changes  for 
^?h.  Detailed  maps  are  Included.  For  the 
&o;:ho  River  bottom  area  along  the  eastern 
^ge  of  the  county,  the  committee  suggestiHl  a 
Efi-acre  general  farm  as  the  ideal  type,  with 
«m.  wheat,  and  legumes  as  the  principal 
oops  and  dairy  cattle  and  hogs  the  principal 
Restock.  It  was  suggested  that  attention  be 
^en  the  possibilities  in  production  of  com- 
^TTfclal  timber. 

A  second  area,  including  the  drainage  Itasin 
at  Labette  Creek  and  part  of  that  of  Pump- 
Ha  Creek,  the  committee  recommended  should 
45  to  50  percent  in  grass,  which  would  be 
wed  for  grazing  dairy  cattle  in  the  northern 
^  of  the  county  and  beef  cattle  in  the 
•Mthern  end.  The  committee  suggested  that 
to  25  percent  of  the  cropland  should  be 
ia  legumes  and  that  more  grain  sorghums 
ttan  com  should  be  grown. 

An  upland  ridge  extending  through  the 


central  pjirt  of  the  county  was  designated  as 
a  cash  grain  area,  with  soil  fertility  as 
the  principal  problem  and  continuous  crop¬ 
ping  ns  the  prlnciiMil  cause  of  that  problem. 
The  committee  urged  that  farmers  here 
should  control  erosion  by  contour  farming 
and  restore  fertility  by  the  use  of  lime,  phos¬ 
phate,  and  legumes  in  the  rotation. 

Son-fanning  Areas  Marked 

A  rolling  woodinl  urea  of  .ssindstone  soil 
presented  the  most  serious  problem  on  ai)- 
proximately  13,000  acres  of  land  considered 
not  appropriate  for  farming,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  suggestiHl  taking  much  of  this  land 
out  of  private  ownership  and  returning  it 
to  natural  vegetation,  which  would  be  mainly 
timber. 

A  predominantly  limestone  area  in  the 
southern  edge  of  the  county,  now  half  under 
cultivation  and  subject  in  some  sections  to 
serious  sheet  and  gully  erosion,  was  sug- 
gestecl  as  best  suited  for  ItiO-acre  livestock 
farms.  Returning  some  of  the  badly  eroded 
land  to  pasture  was  recommended. 

Set  Up  Conservation  Objectives 

Following  the  guideposts  set  up  by  the 
planning  committee,  the  board  of  supervisors 
for  the  district  outlined  the  following  land- 
use  changes  as  its  objectives; 

Maintenance  of  iiennanent  cover  on  steep 
land ;  exclusion  of  livestock  from  woodland ; 
production  of  erosion-resisting  crops  on  highly 
erosible  land  (with  small  grains  and  legumes 
preferable  to  row  crops)  ;  and  increasing  pas¬ 
ture  acreage  on  all  other  types  of  land. 

Greater  vegetative  control  of  erosion  is 
another  objective  which  the  board  believes 
can  be  achieved  through  better  crop  rota¬ 
tions,  the  use  of  extra-sea.sonal  cover  crops, 
strip-cropping  in  some  areas,  vegetated 


waterways,  liming  and  fertilizing,  deferred 
and  rotation  grazing  of  iinstures  and  mowing 
of  brush  and  weeds  (some  reseeding),  wood¬ 
land  management  to  perpetuate  present  wood¬ 
land  areas  and  plant  new  ones,  and  the  re¬ 
turning  of  all  crop  residues  and  manures 
to  the  land. 

Mechanical  measures  to  control  erosion 
which  the  board  proposes  to  encourage  in¬ 
clude  contour  farming,  terracing,  gully -con¬ 
trol  structures,  small  farm  ponds,  and  di¬ 
version  terraces  and  ditches. 

CVtmmenting  on  the  c(H>peruti«>n  between 
the  planning  committee  and  the  soil  conse^r- 
vation  district  board,  C.  R.  Jaccard,  exten¬ 
sion  agricultural  planning  leader,  Kansas 
State  College  Extension  Service,  said :  “La- 
l)ette  County  is  a  specific  example  of  the 
contribution  of  land-use  planning  to  action 
programs. 

Action  Programs  Use  Pacts 

“This  county  is  in  an  area  of  Kansas  where 
water  erosion  is  common  and  serious  on  all 
land  sloping  more  than  2  percent.  Under 
present  conditions,  a  family  cannot  make  a 
satisfactory  living  on  the  size  and  type  of 
farms  now  found  in  the  heavily  eroded  areas. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  concentration  of 
farm  security  clients  in  these  areas.  Pas¬ 
tures,  on  the  whole,  are  depleted  and  over¬ 
grown  with  Osage-orange,  sumac,  buckbrnsh, 
and  weeds.  The  decrease  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  native  grass  pastures  has 
caused  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wood¬ 
land  being  pastured. 

“All  of  those  conditions  have  been  definitely 
re<‘ognized  by  county  planning  committeea 
of  this  area,  and  action  programs  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  way  to  do  something  about  the 
problem.  County  planning  committees  can 
provide  the  facts  needed  to  guide  such  pro¬ 
grams.” 
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Home-Town  Motion  Pictures 
Make  Good 


JAMES  W.  BURKE,  Extennon  Editor,  Mossochusetts 


I  WIm'Ii  (‘Xtonsioii  spi>oiiiUKtR  IhnhI  out  of 

MaKsa(iiUN(‘tts  State  ('4»II(>Ke  this  year, 
the  cliaiiet's  art*  that  they'll  Ite  curryiiiK  a 
few  rolls  of  fliiii  as  well  as  the  traditional 
ehart  and  isdiiter.  lliey  hare  found  out  in 
the  last  year  or  two  that  ha-ally  protlneetl 
iitotioii  pietnres  give  a  real  lasist  to  exten¬ 
sion  proKranis.  In  ItKIS  they  made  seven 
new  i»i(-tnr(‘s;  in  IHJIT  thret*.  Attendanee 
dnriiiK  the  |Kist  y«‘ar  exet'edt**!  the  I'J.tNNi 
mark. 

.lames  W.  Dayton,  assistant  e«innty  aKent 
lender,  tifTers  the  followiii):  explanation  of 
this  widespread  |M>|Hilarity  of  the  silver 
sereen :  “Motion  pietnres  Ret  |K*ople  <»nt  to 
m(‘i‘tinKs.  The.v  add  aetion  to  the  extension 
proKram  and  help  to  put  the  teaehiiiK  aeross. 
They  show  aetnal  te<-hnl«p«*s  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  siH-h  as  prnninii:  or  spniyine.  They 
hold  snninier  aetivities  <»ver  for  winter 
months  when  farmers  have  more  time  to  at¬ 
tend  nie<‘tinKs.  They  imek  a  whole  KrowiiiK 
s«*ason  into  4it  or  .V)  minutes. 

“The  motion  picture  can  take  the  andieiu-e 
«»ver  the  whoie  State  on  a  Klorill«*d  field  trip. 
im|s>ssihle  to  accomplish  in  the  fit-sli.  It  can 
pick  out  the  g<M»d  feattires  of  many  different 
farms  or  markets  or  homes  and  show  them  all 
at  taic-e.  It  adds  humor  and  human  interest." 

Ue<-ent  films  pr«Hlnc-e<l  in  Massachusetts  in¬ 
clude:  Kggs  tm  Tarade.  Day  State  Duckling. 
Dive  the  Fr»*sh  Egg  a  Break.  Appli(*<l  Poultry 
ItnsHling.  Turkeys  Have  IVune  Buck.  Harvest¬ 
ing  Apples,  Spraying  the  Apple  Orchard,  Tip- 
Top  Tomatm-s,  Pr<Kln«-e  D<k*s  t«»  Market,  and 
The  Family  Sprnc«-s  I’p  (a  consumer  film  on 
<-are  of  clothingi. 

Where  practicahle,  the  films  are  planiKHl 
to  interest  consumers  as  well  as  producers. 
For  example,  the  turkey  film  starts  with  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  old  Plymouth  c-olouy  us 
they  learn  alxuit  turkeys  from  the  friendly 
Indians.  It  shows  the  uhundance  of  the  wild 
turkey  at  that  time  and  tra(*es  its  dtH-line 
with  the  encrcmchments  of  civilization  until 
the  last  survivor  is  shot  in  1S54. 

Kented  C4»stuim*s  w-ere  iisi-d.  and  tin*  a<-tion 
was  dire<-te<l  hy  a  drama  specialist.  The 
picture  then  shows  the  (*omeback  «>f  the  tur¬ 
key  ns  a  cash  crop  for  the  fanner  and  pic¬ 
tures  prt*8ent-day  metluKls  of  producing  them. 
Most  of  the  film  is  in  coior,  with  autumn 
scenes  reminisci*nt  i*f  James  Whit<‘<»mb  Riley’s 
“When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  .  .  How 
to  pre|tare  turkey  fur  the  table,  with  a  host 
of  mouth-watering  action  shots,  brings  the 


show  to  an  end.  It  gis-s  over  big  with  c«in- 
suiiM‘r  grou|is.  es|iecially  when  a  gittwer  do¬ 
nah's  a  turki-y  t**  U>  carvt-d  and  disirlhule<l  at 
the  nie<‘ling. 

Filming  is  done  by  Uollin  Hn.v«‘s  Barrett, 
professor  of  farm  managemeiit  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  < 'olU>g«*.  .\t  pr«*si*nt  Professor  Bjir- 
rett  is  carrying  a  full  s4-he<lule  of  teaching, 
hut  it  is  ho|N>4l  that  in  the  futim*  he  may  la* 
able  to  give  more  time  to  the  pnalm-tion  of 
films.  He  makt's  the  films  at  an  averagi*  cost 
of  flop  for  l.tNIP  f»*et.  tltle«l  and  n*ad.v  to 
show.  Tills  is  exclusive  of  travel  «-osts.  which 
vary  t<N>  much  to  give  a  fair  averagi-.  Film 
itsi‘lf  i-osts  $)>  a  liundn*il  fi-i't.  for  i-olor. 

Isiss  in  trimming  nveragi*s  alsiut  iH-ni-nt. 
There  is  practicall.v  no  hiss  on  laid  eX|Mtsurcs. 

The  time  s|M‘nl  on  a  film  de|M‘nds  mainly  on 
the  siihjis-t.  The  tomato  film  tistk  isld  bits  of 
time  all  through  the  growing  season.  The 
diK-k  film  was  made  in  2'/^  da.vs. 

Profi-ssor  Barn*tt  uses  giMsI  i-iiuipment.  His 
camera  with  F  l..'t  lens,  togi-ther  with  tripml 
and  eiliting  i‘ipiipment.  i-ost  his  light 

meter,  #15.  DinmI  projin-tors  for  1(5  mm.  film 
i-ost  fl.’iP  to  #:KIU;  st-reens,  IKVi. 

He  maki-s  the  following  ri-i-ommendutions 
for  producing  and  using  motion  pictures: 
“I>on’t  use  motion  pictun-s  for  still-life  shots 
that  could  better  Is*  shown  with  slidi-s.  .\l- 
thoiigh  the  motion  pictiin-  is  |M-rhai»s  the  most 
ini|s>rtant  visual  aid.  it  is  hy  no  means  a 
substitute  for  the  others  and  should  Is-  list'll 
hand  in  hand  with  them  for  efTei-tive  teaching. 
Ik)  your  planning  iH-fon*  exisising  the  film: 
this  saves  lioth  time  and  money.  Have  some¬ 
one  other  than  the  photographer  din*i-t  tin- 
action  ;  running  the  i-amera  is  a  full-time  Job. 
Ikin't  try  to  sbow  tiMi  much  in  one  film ;  shorts 
are  easier  to  make  and  usnall.v  n-siilt  in  In-tti-r 
lirograms  iH-i-ausi*  there  is  more  time  for 
ilist-ussion. 

“Have  enough  titli*s  for  clarity,  but  don’t 
title  the  filni  to  death.  Have  the  is>rsoii  show¬ 
ing  the  film  prt'view  it  so  he  can  i-till  atten¬ 
tion  to  si-eni*s  having  siM-i-ial  lis-al  interest  or 
timeliness.  I’se  i-olor,  esiiei-ially  for  depicting 
plant  diseas<*s  or  Insii-t  injury;  some  things 
Just  won’t  show  in  black  and  while.  In- 
i-idenlall.v,  a  proi-i‘ss  has  now  liei-n  di‘velo|H‘il 
for  making  i-olor  i-opies  of  i-olor  films.” 

Mrs.  Esther  ('ooley  Page,  clothing  s|iei-ialist, 
has  develoiied  a  nii-e  stunt  to  gtiiii  aiidieni-t* 
|iarticl|Mition  fur  her  tilni.  The  Family  Spruces 
I'll.  This  three-n*eler  shows  laundering  and 
pn-ssing.  closet  arrangement,  and  sewing 
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ei|uipnient.  Whenever  the  film  goes  out  k  k 
ai-i-oiniNinieil  hy  a  disi-ussiun  outline  for  tb 
chairuiaii  of  the  nii‘i‘tlng  and  i|uestiouDain> 
for  the  aiidienci*.  Bi-fore  the  picture  u( 
Is-iwi-i-n  n-i-ls.  the  chairman  brings  out  i»| 
IHirlant  isiinls  to  Ih*  watchi-il  for  and  iL 
memiM-rs  of  the  audiem-e  till  out  their  <|iii 
liiHinain-s.  At  the  end  of  the  iiii-i-tiiig,  fn 
extension  bulletins  are  dislributi‘il.  which  <<.T. 
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When  a  lilni  has  made  the  rounds,  it  can 
still  lie  iisi-il  ill  the  c-ollege  classnsim,  aiidii. 
v<H-ntioual  high  si-IkmiIs,  where  new  uudiencft 
are  re«-iuiti*«l  «-ach  .vear.  One  Massachusetts i  V _ _ 

lof  musK 

motion  picture,  taken  in  liKkl,  has  been  showni 
in  si'veral  States;  t-opies  were  made  for  :ijr;  t 
«-ultural  grou|is  in  Ik-nmark  and  France,  amll 
the  original  <-np.v  is  still  in  use  in  its  howl 
State. 

Most  of  the  siM-i-ia lists  enjoy  the  work  d 
making  a  motion  picture.  Actors  areeairla 
get,  and  conini<‘rcinl  groups  gladly  lend  di 
IMissihle  assistaiu-i*.  Pt-ople  in  the  aiidiaw 
often  re<-ogni»‘  the  actors  or  the  locale,  whkh 
adds  to  the  inten>st  and  hel|)s  to  put  the  lik 
Jix-t  matter  over. 

The  motion  picture  is  no  luiiiacea,  the  ife 
cialists  sa.v,  but  it  (Micks  a  lot  of  actkM  aad 
gets  a  liig  weh-ome  from  the  aiidieuok 


4-H  House 

Forty-three  rnlversity  of  (leorgia  (-oedld 
the  4  H  club  home  in  .\thens  are  inakli 
practical  us«*  of  the  4-H  exiM*rience  that  tW 
rw-elveil  lMi<-k  in  their  farm  hoinea  to  hi^ 
them  get  an  education.  The  average  c<* 
of  nsini  and  Isuml  In  this  4-H  hsmii  ^ 
#10.S7  a  month  liei-ause  the  girls  live  tbrti 
i-sMiiK'nitively. 
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The  Local  Touch 
Adds  Radio  Listeners 

W.  A.  PRICE,  County  Extension  Agent,  Alamosa  County,  Colo. 


FHrni  folks  of  tho  Sun  Luis  Valley  of 
Oilonuio  hare  learned  that  the  Kxtension 
bnwdeast  nin  lie  heard  €‘very  Saturday 
dnriiiK  the  wlnti‘r  months  fnnn  11 : 15 
Wll:4’'>  o'elO(*k.  <Mi  thes4>  days  must  of  the 
Ip’iii  radios  are  tam'd  to  this  hnaideast. 

We  bare  discovered  that  a  radio  iirogram 
tabeof  lnten>st  to  onr  rnnil  iieople  mast  con- 
ttiu  a  lot  of  em|)hasls  on  liM'al  iMuiile,  local 
kappenliiKs.  and  local  iirohlems,  and  mast  nse 
ts  miH'li  iiN'al  talent  ns  isissihle.  In  other 
words,  we  mast  have  a  ItN-al  toncli.  Onr 
peofile  are  interesteil  in  their  nelKhlMirs  and 
like  to  hear  their  names  mentioned  and  hear 
lllieia  (lerform  over  the  radio.  We  try  to  make 
"in  radio  iiroKninis  into  an  aerial  cake  with 
.UK  l\  Information  as  its  ImnI.v  and  iocal  talent 
I  -  its  frostiiifc.  Everyone  would  rather  linve 
frostinx  on  his  cake. 

The  hniadcast  starts  with  the  theme  sonx, 
'  Home  on  the  Kanxe.  As  mmiii  as  the  tnne 
sn  ijecta  nhown^  down,  someone  from  the  <iinnty  office 
j! takes  over  the  “mike"  as  master  of  cere- 

roinids.  it  CM  I . .  Then  them  xenemlly  foliows  a  pe- 

iissrisim,  alsiut  5  to  10  ininntes  of  nnnonnee- 

s  new  audienm; 


a  xoes  ont  it  ii 
outline  for  tk 
ipiestiounairb 
lie  picture  ut 
hrinxs  out  i» 
d  for  and  il. 
ont  their  ijiu 
e  nieetiiix,  fri 
itid.  which  uITi  , 


B  Massaehuiiett$| 
has  been  shown. 
B  made  for  agri- 
iind  France,  and 
use  in  its  hoar 


MM'nts  or  Iwal  farm  news.  Alsint  20  minutes 
of  music  is  mixed  thmnxbout  the  proxram. 


Not  more  than  I.*!  minutes  is  niiowed  for  a 
discussion  of  topics  of  edncational  vaiue  to 
farmers.  Farmers,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us,  will  seldom  listen  to  a  proxram  of  dis¬ 
cussion  for  any  ionxer  |M‘rhHl  of  time.  Often 
.s|ieciat  siieakers  are  ol.tained  for  the  hnaid- 
casts.  Tiiese  s|ieakers  may  consist  of  spe¬ 
cialists  from  the  State  Axricnitnrai  Coiiexe, 
farm  bureau  ieaders,  and  committeemen. 

Tliis  proxram  is  s|Minsored  hy  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Servi<-e  of  Aiamosa  County,  under  the 
direction  of  Eliha  Stephens,  home  demon¬ 
stration  axent.  and  myself,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  various  farm  xrou|is.  it  has  lieen 
hniadcast  dnrinx  the  winter  months  for  3 
years.  No  proxrams  are  broadcast  durinx 
the  summer  and  full  months  iMH'aiise  the 
farmers  are  tisi  busy  in  the  tleids  to  iisten 
or  to  take  jiart  in  the  proxrams. 

We  wondered  just  liow  many  farmers  were 
iisteninx  to  the  pmxrams.  so  we  broadcast  a 
nHpiest  for  cards  commentinx  on  the  pro- 
xninis.  Very  littie  response  was  received 
from  this  recpiest.  Then  a  plan  was  used  of 
makinx  remarks  aiMiut  some  farmers’  local 
achievements  in  axriculttire  or  some  farm 
woman  winninx  a  canninx  contest.  Other 


Axent  Price  interviews  a  farmer. 


|oy  the  work  i( 
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mention  of  iocal  news  was  made.  No  re- 
siHinse  by  letter  was'received  about  this  type 
of  pnixram  either,  but  farmers  .sisin  liegan 
reniurkinx  to  us: 

“I  was  surely  surprised  to  liear  about  what 
Mr.  .lones  is  doinx-  What  do  you  think  of 
this  methiKl? 

“I  enjoyed  heurinx  my  name  mentioned  over 
the  radio. 

“I  iisten  to  all  the  broadcasts  because  I 
want  to  tind  out  if  the  jieople  from  my  district 
are  as  x*sk1  sfM'akers  or  musicians  as  those 
from  other  districts.” 

Now  we  know  that  farm  fieopie  are  listening. 

For  several  months  we  conducted  a  fiddlers’ 
<sint«*8t.  and  one  or  two  farmers  played  on 
ea<-h  proxram.  Thew  men  were  from  different 
districts,  and  the  winner  was  selected  each 
day.  A  final  was  held,  and  the  winner  was 
uwurdeil  a  lovinx  cup.  It  was  siinirisinx  to 
notice  how  each  community  backeil  its  entry. 

Axain  we  knew  that  the  farmers  were 
Iisteninx. 

Some  of  the  rules  that  we  feel  are  valuable 
in  attenipting  to  make  broadcasts  that  will 
appeal  to  rural  iHsiple  are:  (1)  speaking  parts 
should  lie  short;  (2)  mix  up  the  siieaking 
and  music;  (3)  use  IiK'al  talent  as  much  as 
IMissible;  (4)  u.se  local  touches  of  news  and 
achievements;  (5)  use  humor  at  times  but 
cautiously ;  («)  pretend  that  you  are  talking 
to  .someone  in  the  rcKiin ;  (7)  keep  the  program 
alive  and  moving;  (8)  keep  discussions  lim¬ 
ited  to  timely  subjects;  (9)  use  outside  help 
when  it  can  contribute  something  worth  while ; 
and  (Id)  always  make  preparation. 


Getting  Together 

Some  .TO  persons,  including  local  business 
leaders  and  farm  men  and  women  met  with 
the  county  extension  agents  at  the  Big 
Thomiison  schoolhouse  in  Larimer  County, 
Colo.,  to  plan  their  community  program. 
Count.v  Agent  D.  L.  McMillen  presidetl  and 
explained  the  purpiise  of  the  meeting.  Tlie 
nmiiaxer  of  the  Ijoveland  ChamlH'r  of  Com¬ 
merce  pleilged  the  heartiest  supisirt  of  the 
merchants  and  stressetl  the  need  for  the 
community  to  increase  its  income  so  ns  to 
lie  self-supporting.  A  bank  offii'ial,  who  at¬ 
tended  to  learn  more  about  community  plan¬ 
ning,  stressed  the  need  for  cooperation. 
Major  community  problems  discussetl  in¬ 
cluded:  Less  mechanical  expense  in  farming, 
high-school  education  at  less  expense,  water 
supply  and  electricity  in  the  homes,  more  co¬ 
operation  in  marketing,  and  greater  stability 
of  adequate  Income. 

In  order  to  have  background  information 
concerning  the  homes  of  the  community, 
(piestionnaires  had  been  taken  or  mailed  to 
the  homemakers  who  responded  splendidly. 
These  same  questionnaires  have  been  sent  to 
10  communities  scheduled  for  similar  meet¬ 
ings. 
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Planning  Public  Programs  for  Agriculture 

HOWARD  R.  TOLLEY,  Chief,  Bureon  of  Agricultural  Economkt 


Discussion  of  the  planning  func¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  the  Depart¬ 
ment  objectives  which  Secretary 
Wallace  presented  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Review.  Next  month  Ad¬ 
ministrator  W.  W.  Alexander 
will  write  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 


H  In  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles,  Sec¬ 
retary  Wallace  gave  me  a  text  when  be 
said  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  Mount  Weather 
agreement  “will  provide  the  machinery  for 
planning  public  farm  programs  in  a  democratic 
way”  and  that  it  “provides  a  way  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  specialists  to  pool  their  information, 
synthesize  it,  and  come  to  common  agree¬ 
ment  on  programs  of  action.” 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  job  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  As  the 
Secretary  also  said,  the  very  need  for  public 
action  programs  and  for  democratic  planning 
of  those  programs  emphasizes  the  corresiwnd- 
ing  need  for  continuing  and  strengthening  our 
older  programs  of  education  and  research. 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  E<-onomics  will 
liend  every  effort  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
in  those  older  programs. 

\eto  Function  of  Planning 

In  addition,  however,  the  Bureau  now  has 
a  great  new  function — planning — that  carries 
with  it  a  tremendous  new  responsibility.  In 
meeting  that  responsibility,  we  shall  need  the 
assistance  of  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  De¬ 
partment  and,  iMirticularly,  shall  we  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Service. 

To  return  to  the  M(»unt  Weather  agreement : 
That  d<K-ument,  signed  by  Joint  committees 
of  the  Department  and  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges,  said  that  efforts  of  the  colleges  “to  help 
farm  people  build  (‘omprehensive  programs  for 
rural  improvement  should  be  intensified”  and 
set  forth  in  detail  “a  cooperative  plan  for 
building  land-use  programs  and  policies  and 
having  such  programs  apply  to  varying  local 
("onditions.” 

In  doing  the  planning  part  of  our  Job,  we 
in  the  Bureau  are  centering  our  efforts  on 
putting  into  effect  the  Department's  share  of 
the  Mount  Weather  agn-ement.  The  most 
important  thing  to  do  right  now  in  putting  it 


into  effect  is  to  try  to  see  that  unity  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  action  is  achieved.  In  other  words, 
we  must  try  to  bring  to  the  farm  a  single  agri¬ 
cultural  program.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  such 
a  Job  overnight.  Present  conditions  are  the 
accumulation  of  many  decades.  To  achieve 
readjustments  must  require  a  good  many 
years. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  making  a  start  this 
year.  The  best  way  we  have  found  to  make 
this  start  is  through  the  selection  of  a  single 
county  in  each  State  in  which  to  aim  at  an 
intensive  program  of  work  this  year.  In  these 
selected  counties,  every  action  agency  of  the 
Department  will  fit  its  program,  so  far  as  it 
legally  is  able,  into  a  single  plan  drawn  by 
the  farmers  of  that  county  working  with 
technical  advLsers. 

This  approach  to  the  planning  function  has 
several  merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
iwssible  to  attempt  such  a  program  in  all 
agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States  this 
yc‘ar.  As  we  must  make  a  start,  this  plan 
appears  soundest  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
Then  there  is  the  need  for  working  within 
counties  representing  farming  areas  of  varl«*d 
typ(*s.  so  that  such  advances  as  are  achieve«l 
may  be  applicable  to  a  much  wider  area.  A 
third  reason  for  such  a  procedure  is  that  it 
will  enable  our  te<*hnical  help  to  farmers  to 
l»e  more  effective  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  For  another  reason,  when  there  are  al¬ 
ternative  courses  that  may  be  taken,  it  will 
be  only  after  each  has  been  tried  that  it  will 
l)e  possible  to  decide  which  is  better.  By 
working  in  selected  counties,  we  believe  much 
can  be  done  toward  deciding  such  questions. 

Planning  in  Ercrp  Community 

It  would  be  far  from  correct  to  supposi*, 
however,  that  the  Bureau  will  confine  its 
planning  work  simply  to  selected  counties. 
The  exact  opposite  is  true.  We  hope  to  help 
to  spread  county  planning  into  every  com¬ 
munity  in  every  agricultural  county  in  the 
country  Just  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Selection 
of  a  county  for  intensive  work  by  no  means 
indicates  that  it  is  to  have  a  preferred  status 
of  any  kind.  It  may  be  chosen  for  a  numiter 
of  reasons,  simply  for  its  value  as  a  demon- 
strational  center  or  for  some  similar  reason. 
We  look  forward  to  active  work  throughout 
the  country  based  on  Work  Outline  No.  1,  the 
Extension  Service’s  chart  of  the  year's  county 
planning  project. 

Another  way  in  which  we  hope  to  implement 
the  Mount  Weather  agreement  is  by  expand¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  State  land-use  plan¬ 
ning  specialist  so  that  he  may  be  of  more 
help  to  the  colleges  and  the  Extension  Service 


in  all  instances  where  their  work  toucbct 
tliat  of  the  Bureau.  We  feel  that  the  Bureau 
is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  lelj 
in  nearly  every  State  upon  a  land-grant  cot 
lege,  a  State  extensicui  service,  and  a  Bureau 
representative  who  have  Ikhmi  working  to¬ 
gether  for  years. 

Another  point  emphasized  in  tlie  Mount 
Weather  agreement  was  that  for  clarifying 
the  relationships  of  the  Department  to  the 
land-grant  colleges,  and  it  set  forth  in  general 
terms  a  statement  of  Federal-State  relatiow 
in  the  light  of  new  conditions.  Hence,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  Its  pjirt  of  the  Mount  Weather 
agretmient,  the  Bureau  finds  it  desirable  ak) 
to  implement^  the  agreement  in  this  respect 
Agiiin,  we  feel  that  it  is  fortunate  that  a  time- 
tested  means  of  doing  so  is  already  at  hand. 

Memoranda  of  Underntanding 

This  means  is  the  memorandum  of  under 
standing,  and.  under  it,  the  coo|)erutive  agree 
ments  for  putting  such  a  memorandum  into 
o|ieration.  In  1914,  the  same  year  in  whirh 
the  Extension  Service  was  set  up  after  enact  * 
ment  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  colleges  and  ' 
the  I>(‘partment  siginsl  the  first  of  these  menm- 
randa  of  understanding.  Many  hare  been 
signed  since  then.  They  provide  a  traditional 
and  useful  framework  for  us  in  going  forwaid 
together  to  the  new  duties  that  county  and 
national  planning  impose.  So  we  are  discua- 
ing  with  the  colleges  a  memorandum  of  m- 
derstanding  and  the  accompanying  coopen- 
tive  agreements  which  we  hope  will  afford  w 
a  continuing  basis  for  Joint  action  on  briiait 
of  the  farmers. 

Such  a  memorandum  of  understanding,  <( 
course,  relates  only  to  the  coilaboratloa  be 
twecni  the  States  and  the  Deitartmeiit.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  numerous  phases  of  the  pita- 
ning  Job  that  involve  two  or  more  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Department.  To  harraonind 
programs  in  the  farmers’  interests,  a  foraal 
means  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  thait 
agencies  likewise  is  nHjuired.  Hence,  we  ate 
preimring  a  similar  document  to  be  signed 
by  the  coop(‘rating  agencies  within  the  De 
liartiiuMit.  This  will  move  us  farther  towaei 
our  goal  of  bringing  the  Department's  progHB 
down  to  the  individual  farm  as  a  sin^ 
pn>gram. 

If  there  is  no  royal  road  to  romaD(%t 
may  lie  said  with  equal  truth  that  tliere  isae 
royal  road  to  reality  of  achievement  in  agri¬ 
cultural  readjustment.  I  do  not  believe  aaj 
of  us  niininiizi‘s  the  hard  work  that  Ik* 
ahead.  But  the  tasks  that  face  us  are  tk 
tasks  of  putting  our  democracy  to  use.  That 
is  worth  whatever  it  may  cost. 
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4-H  Forage  Seed  Club 

PHILIP  BLOOM,  Assistant  CSounty  Agent,  Okanogan  Connty,  Wash. 


g  The  first  -l-H  forage  seed  club  in  the  State 
of  Washington  has  six  members  who  are 
learning  first-liand  the  essentials  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  Tlie  leader,  H.  L.  Martin,  is  a  member 
of  the  Okanogan  County  Agricultural  Con¬ 
servation  Committee  and  knows  the  need  for 
soil-i-oiist-rving  practices  as  recommended  on 
the  A.  A.  A.  farm  and  range  program.  He  is 
also  iiitcresti'd  in  the  production  of  seed  in 
the  home  loc-ality  in  order  that  importations  of 
seed  from  other  communities  or  States  will 
not  U*  iiwi'ssary.  His  interest  in  -l-H  club 
work  was  aroiistHl  last  fall  when  he  attended 
the  county  fair  at  Oroville  and  saw  the  -l-H 
club  memliers  griMimiiig  their  livestock,  pre¬ 
paring  garden  products,  and  exhibiting  their 
foods  and  clothing.  He  resolved  that  his  com¬ 
munity  should  have  more  club  work,  and.  as 
forage  was  one  of  his  greatest  interests,  he 
began  stimulating  interest  among  the  boys  and 
their  parents  in  tlie  production  of  setnl  for 
commercial  use. 

Each  of  the  six  Iniys  in  the  club  has 
seeded  1  acre  of  crested  wheatgrass,  moun¬ 
tain  brome,  or  Alplia  I  sweetolovcr  on  land 
which  he  has  lease*!!  for  a  period  of  3  years 
from  his  parents  or  neighbors.  In  addition 


to  the  1-acre  planting,  each  member  has  a 
small  experimental  plot  of  six  varieties  rec¬ 
ommended  for  his  locality  by  the  Extension 
Service. 

As  a  group  project,  the  club  has  a  varietal 
test  plot  of  59  varieties  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  which  were  seeded  April  21.  Seeding 
was  done  by  the  club  members  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  Leonard  Hegnauer,  extension 
agronomi.st,  and  the  assistant  county  agent. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  seeding,  Mr.  Heg¬ 
nauer  described  the  purpose  of  a  varietal  test 
plot  and  wliat  it  should  accomplish  for  tlie 
community. 

The  club  members  visiteel  the  soil-erosion 
nursery  at  Pullman  in  June  and  learned 
how  the  nursery  and  its  subordinate  experi¬ 
mental  farms  in  different  localities  are  op¬ 
erated,  and  how’  the  nursery  is  connecteei 
with  the  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  They  learncHl  the  different  strains 
and  varieties  of  the  most  outstanding  le¬ 
gumes  and  grasses.  At  the  same  time, 
they  visited  the  State  (^ollege  cereal  plots, 
the  livestock  and  dairy  barns,  the  poultry 
expt*rimental  farm,  and  the  soil-erosion 
farm. 


North  Dakota  Director  Dies 


H  George  J.  Baker,  acting  director  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  Ex¬ 
tension  service,  and,  prior  to  hia  appoint- 
■ncMt  to  that  position  in  August  19.37,  exten¬ 


sion  livestock  .specialist  for  16  years,  dletl 
January  15  from  heart  disease,  following 
an  acute  heart  attack  on  January  6.  Mr. 
Baker  was  58  years  old. 

Mr.  Baker’s  particular  interest  was  in  the 
field  of  livestock  breeding,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  numerous  bulletins  and  articles 
on  that  subject. 

Born  in  1880,  at  Alma  Center,  Wis.,  on 
a  general  livestock  farm,  Mr.  Baker  attend- 
(*d  country  se-hool  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Alma  Center  High  School,  then  a  3-yoar 
institution.  He  completed  his  high  school 
work  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  and  then 
attended  the  Stevens  Point  Teacher’s  College. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  scienc-e  degree 
in  agriculture  from  tlie  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  in  1909  and  his  master’s  degree  there 
the  following  year. 

After  graduation  he  continued  at  Minne¬ 
sota,  first  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
Minnesota  demonstration  farms.  He  was  of¬ 
fered  the  first  county  agent  position  In  Min¬ 
nesota,  a  position  which  he  declined  in  order 
to  act  as  district  supervisor  of  county  agent 
work. 

Later,  Mr.  Baker  was  acting  county  agent 
leader  in  Minnesota  during  the  beginning  of 


the  work  in  that  State.  When  Thomas  P. 
Cooper,  under  whom  Mr.  Baker  was  working, 
lH*came  director  in  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Baker 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Minnesota  demon¬ 
stration  farms. 

He  went  to  North  Dakota  In  1921  as  ex¬ 
tension  animal  husbandman,  continuing  in 
that  position  until  he  was  apiiointeel  acting 
extension  director,  except  for  2  years  when  he 
was  assistant  chairman  and  later  acting 
i-hairman  of  the  animal  husliandry  division 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a  memlier  of  the  National 
Breeders’  Association,  the  American  Society 
of  Animal  Production ;  Alpha  Zeta,  honorary 
agricultural  fraternity;  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi, 
iintioiial  extension  fraternity,  and  the  Amorl- 
caii  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 


Maps  Bring  Home  Facts 

In  Indiana,  last  winter  and  spring,  meetings 
of  farmers  representing  each  township  were 
held  In  the  county  seat  of  each  county,  'rhese 
township  representatives,  often  committeemen 
working  on  the  Triple-A  program,  or  members 
of  the  county  planning  groups,  listed  on  an 
outline  map  of  the  county  the  good  land,  the 
poorer  soil  types,  and  land  uiisulted  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  in  this  manner  accounted 
for  the  whole  county  area.  These  meetings 
were  conducted  by  the  county  agricultural 
agent  and  representatives  from  the  Extension 
Service  at  Purdue  University  and  the  land- 
use-planning  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics.  The  maps  actually  were 
drawn  off  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Most 
maps  have  been  posted  for  correction,  and 
minor  changes  have  been  made  in  a  few. 

Today,  almost  a  year  after  this  work  was 
started,  these  maps  have  found  a  real  place  in 
Hoosler  agriculture,  with  many  counties  using 
them  as  a  basis  for  planning  long-time  ex¬ 
tension  programs.  The  maps  are  also  being 
carried  to  community  meetings  by  county 
agents  to  refine  boundaries  and  to  clarify  the 
land-use  situation.  Here  is  what  Fred  Hoover, 
county  agricultural  agent  in  Owen  County, 
says  about  his  use  of  the  map: 

“La.st  spring  we  set  up  a  county  planning 
commission.  This  group  concurred  with  the 
soil  use  outlined  on  the  map  and  was  in  favor 
of  this  land  being  included  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  purchase  area.  However,  they  felt  that 
sueli  a  project  should  not  be  undertaken  until 
basic  figures  on  land  valuation,  productivity, 
tax  delinquency,  school-fund  mortgages,  and 
los.ses  and  old-age,  child-welfare,  and  direct- 
relief  occupancy  were  worked  out.  After  this 
Information  is  prepared  it  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  public.  The  farm  people  must  then  be 
given  time  to  consider  it  carefully.  It  is  felt 
that  after  the  taxpayers  become  acquainted 
with  the  actual  situation  as  it  affects  taxes 
they  will  present  ideas  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  We  are  preparing  a  land-valuation  map 
showing  each  farm  in  the  county.” 
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ECONOMIC  CONFERENCES 

Oregon  Develops 
Vital  Extension  Program 

WM.  L.  TEUTSCH,  Asastant  Comity  Agont  Looder,  Oregon 


I  Prognun  iiiakiiig  is  an  old  story  in  ex¬ 
tension  work.  Wliat  I  preoent  here, 
theref<»re.  Is  not  new;  it  represents  only  a 
new  approach,  a  new  teehni(|ue,  in  an  effort 
toward  doing  better  the  task  of  develoi)- 
ing  county  and  State  extension  programs 
which  nuH't  the  major  agricultural  problems 
as  recognized  by  agricultural  leaders  in  the 
various  counties  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Always  it  has  been  the  conception  in  Oregon 
that  our  extension  prt>gram  must  t»e  close  to 
the  “grass  roots”,  dealing  with  problems 
known  and  accepttsl  by  thinking  people  on 
the  land,  whose  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
after  an  analysis  of  the  facts. 

Eatnotiiir  (iutUtok  Coufercncca 

Our  latest  activity  in  program  planning  con¬ 
sists  of  holding  i‘oononiic  outl<s»k  conferences 
in  each  of  the  counties  in  the  State.  We 
began  organizing  for  these  conferences  in 
October  19.'{7;  and  the  last  conference,  with 
one  exception,  was  concluded  by  the  end  of 
March,  a  6-montli  task  which  requiretl  prac¬ 
tically  the  full  time  of  the  central  extension 
staff  and  part  time  of  a  few  memiters  of  the 
college  or  experiment  station  staff  and  county 
extension  agents.  I  know  of  no  undertaking 
that  has  bnuight  better  returns. 

In  ea(‘h  county  we  have  a  long-time  program 
charting  the  course  for  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment,  worke<l  out  after  careful  study  and 
analysis  by  the  people  themselves.  We  have 
an  appraisal  of  Just  how  the  various  Federal 
programs  relating  to  agriculture  may  affect 
the  county  and  how  th(w  programs  may  he 
used  to  accomplish  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  We  have  a  land-use  program  for  each 
county,  supporttHi  by  a  land-use  map,  a  crop¬ 
ping  program,  a  livestock  program,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  improving  the  farm  home  and  rural 
life,  all  representing  the  best  judgment  of 
people  on  farms.  Although  these  conferences 
were  deftnitely  organized  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  farm  people  to  plan  their  agricul¬ 
tural  future,  these  conclusions,  which  fall 
within  the  field  of  the  Extension  Service  as 
authorized  in  the  statutes  creating  it,  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  Extension  Sei^'ice  can 


reappraise  its  program  and  proj<H-ts  to  see 
that  they  fit  the  agricultural  needs  of  the 
county  and  of  the  State. 

Fire  Thou*<ind  Pnrtieipnte 

In  arriving  at  the  final  i-ommlttee  conclu¬ 
sions  and  reconiniendutions,  40  to  (10  re|)re- 
siuitative  farm  men  and  women  interested  in 
and  familiar  with  the  agricultural  problems 
attended  three*  to  five  me<*tings  over  a  a- 
inoiith  |M‘ri<Ml.  Mon*  than  1,400  rural  lenders 
playeel  an  intensive  jiart  in  iirogram  idan- 
ning.  Tlie  conclusions  and  n*<’ominendations 
of  these  CH>nimitte(*s,  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  n*|Mirts,  were  then  pn*st*nte<l  for  dlscus- 
si<»n,  amendineut,  and  adoption  at  1-day 
count}’  economic  «iutl<Hik  confereiK'es.  At¬ 
tendant*  at  th**si*  count}'  »*<»nferein‘es,  de- 
liending  on  farm  iM>pulation,  ranged  fniin 
aliout  100  to  inon*  than  44Ni  ]iersons.  TIuis 
ill  Or(*gon  inon*  than  5,000  farm  iieople  wen* 
given  an  opisirtunity  to  imrliciimte  in  the 
development  of  a  long-time  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  general,  tin*  Extension  S«*rvice  assiinuHl 
res|M>nsiltilit.v  for  organizing  the  conferenc(*s, 
develo|M*<l  an  outline  of  pna-edure  for  each 
committe**,  and  su|>|>li<*<l  fai'tual  data  and  as- 
sisttl  with  the  analysis  of  these  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  pniblenis  under  considenition.  The 
conclusions  and  n*cominendations  were  made* 
by  the  farm  iHHiple  themselves. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  a  <*onfen*noe 
should  be  held  in  a  county,  from  12  to  15 
farm  leaders — men  and  women — distributed 
as  to  communities  and  interests,  were  in¬ 
vited  by  the  count}’  extension  agents  to  at¬ 
tend  the  organization  meeting.  A  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  central  extension  staff  explainml 
the  puriios<*s  and  plan  of  the  conference. 
This  was  follow<*d  by  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion,  after  which  a  vote  was  taken  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  confereiwe  should  bt* 
held. 

Although  there  were  occasional  dissenters 
to  the  plan,  the  decision  was  favorable  in  every 
county.  A  permanent  conference  chairman 
and  secretary  were  chosen,  committee  chair¬ 
men  and  personnel  named,  and  the  date  of 


the  first  committee  meeting  agn*<*4l  iiiniu.  Knur 
<’ommitte<*s  were  appointed,  varying  in  mut 
aix-ording  to  the  county  and  the  |tr<i|||<^  I, 
Ik*  considereil  by  the  committei*.  with  iwnilipr 
ship  ranging  fn>m  8  to  20.  There  were  nw 
mittees  on  land  use,  crops,  livestock, 
farm  home  and  rural  life.  (If  these  t^ 
was  no  i-ommittee  more  important  or  that 
cn*ate<l  greater  intert*st  than  the  conimithr 
on  the  farm  home. 

Next  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  conuBit 
tees;  the  land-us«*  coniniitt«*e,  for  exumiik 
consisted  of  12  to  15  memliers,  incimlliig  j 
who  were  memlK*rs  of  the  pr<»grani-|)ianoi^ 
committei*  of  ISKki.  a  businessman.  liiiilK  riiiim 
and  a  I'ounty  official.  Tbe  remainder  vny 
sultstantial  farmers  wlio  had  not  fommir 
partici|mt«*4l  in  such  conferences.  Becaiueef 
tbeir  interest  In  the  land-us<*  prol)lem,  too- 
tional  agricultural  teachers  and  represctti- 
tives  of  such  public  agencies  as  the  Pons 
Servliv,  Farm  SiH’urity  Administration,  ud 
the  Soil  Cons»*rvatlon  Servlci*  were  invitrdtt 
attend  the  tHimmittee  nie<*tings.  The  coobIj 
agent  o|M*ne«l  the  ni(*<‘ting  by  explaining  vhii 
transpir(*d  at  the  conferenct*  organizatin 
nuH*ting.  how  the  conimitti*e  chairman  tit 
meniliership  bad  lM*en  sel<*cte<l  and  why,  ut 
then  intriMluced  the  land-use  spei’ialist  froi 
the  collegt*  who  r«*view(‘4l  the  general  sco|ipc( 
the  confen*m’«*.  results  of  past  program 
ning.  and  outlined  the  princifNil  land-use  pini 
lems  in  the  county. 

Prftffiam  of  Work 

A  program  of  work  for  the  committee  wts 
tlien  agretnl  upon.  In  the  main,  these  pro¬ 
grams  <-onsist(*d  of.  first,  a  review  of  re|iort> 
and  nvommendations  of  imst  «*<-onomk'  i-oa 
ferenc(*s  and  program-planning  <-ommitt(t> 
and  the  long-time  agricultural  outl<K>k  sito 
ation;  and  s(*«’«md.  the  preimration  of  a  l<«r 
time  land-use  map  showing  in  various  colon 
the  recommend«*<l  usr*  of  all  land  in  tliecomrii 
as  agreed  u|M>n  by  the  c«>mmittei*.  Tbe  Ex¬ 
tension  Servici*  made  available  to  tbe  <«■ 
mitt<*e  all  factual  data  relating  to  land  use.i 
map.  and  a  uniform  clussifl<’ation  scbetWr 
whi<’h  was  used  throughout  the  State.  Tkv 
the  first  meeting,  which  was  tbe  only  oneit- 
tenderl  by  a  s|iecialist,  was  devotH  to  ootlh- 
ing  tlm  work  of  the  comniitte<*,  distrilrattai 
factual  data  and  aids  for  the  committee,  with 
a  small  start  on  its  work.  Sulis«*<|ueut  meet¬ 
ings  attended  by  coniniitte<*men  and  coiut; 
f*xtensiuD  agents  only  were  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  land-list*  maps  and  to  develop  com¬ 
mittee  refMirts  and  recommeiidatious.  It 
similar  fashion,  committees  on  cnifis.  livestoii 
and  farm  home  and  rural  life  functioaed. 

These  refsirts,  which  carried  studied  recom- 
mendations  and  which  in  tbe  aggregate  com 
stitutetl  a  long-time  prtigram  for  the  farmud 
farm  home,  were  then  prt*sentt*d  for  disc*- 
sion  by  tbe  chairman  of  each  committee  « 
the  1-day  ctmnty  conferences  to  which  all  pet 
stms  were  invited.  Discussion  of  the  reportt. 
sonn*  <»f  which  was  planned  in  advance,  it- 
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(.leased  the  interest,  stimulated  additional  dis¬ 
cussion.  and  serv(*d  to  eiiiplnisla*  iiii|Mirtant 
|s»ints.  riie  approved  reports  were  printed 
or  niiiius»)ini|ih(Kl  and  Kciierally  distriliut(>d 
within  the  ismnty. 

ChnniicH  Extcimioii  EmphuHiM 

What  effect  are  tliese  loiiK-tiine  proKranis 
haviiiK  on  our  extension  proKraiu?  One  at 
a  time  we  hroiufht  into  the  central  extension 
at  the  colleKe  the  extension  workers 
from  each  county  for  an  all-day  session  witli 
specialists  and  .supervisors.  In  th(*se  ses.sioiis 
the  laist  extiuisioii  acliievements  in  the 
coiinty  were  n*viewed  and  the  major  reconi- 
nicndations  In  the  coiif(*reiice  reisirts  were 
studied  with  a  view  to  determiniiu;  how 
nearly  our  county  iiroKrams  are  metUiiu; 
thes(>  iieisls.  In  Koneral.  we  found  tinit 
somi'tliiiiK  was  iMdiii;  done  alstut  most  of 
these  prolileins.  lait  in  iu‘nrl,v  every  county  a 
shift  in  ein|ilnisis  or  more  concmitrated  use 
of  specialists  was  sivmi  to  Im‘  advaiitaK(‘o»s. 

For  exaniph‘,  in  (iilliam  t'lanity,  a  typical 
summer-fallow  wheat-iinKliiciiiK  area,  this 
prociHlure  ivsiiltisl  in  the  writiiiK  of  six 
maj«*r  projects — raiiKc  improvement,  r**duc- 
tion  of  siiiiit  losses  in  wlnuit,  iioxIous-wihhI 
(sintntl,  erosion  control,  land  use,  and  wheat 


vari(*ty  staiidardixation — to  n'place  two 
major  projects,  one  on  foniKc  improvement 
under  raiiKe  conditions,  and  the  other  on  re¬ 
duction  of  smut  los.ses,  in  eff(*et  prior  to  the 
conference.  The  land-use  proJiH-t,  for  ex- 
ampl(‘,  sets  forth  the  luirt  of  the  Extt'iision 
Servhv  in  carryiiiK  out  the  riH-ommeiidations 
of  the  land-us(>  committee  that  61,(K)0  acres 
of  cropland  out  of  2-l*J,0<H)  acri's  should  be 
ri'tiriHl  from  wheat  and  setsliKl  to  iiereiniial 
>;rass(*s.  Extension  siMsdalists  in  land  use, 
liv(‘stiM-k,  soil  eoiiservatioii,  and  crojis  are  all 
slgiaws  of  the  proJ(M-t,  and  it  has  the  aje 
proval  of  tile  lnnd-us<‘  committei>. 

Ill  attaiiiiiiK  tliJs  ohJ(H‘tiv(‘,  the  Extension 
Si'rvice,  tln^  aKricnltural  conservation  asso- 
ciation.s.  and  tlio  Soil  ('on.s(‘rvation  Service' 
have  a  definite  and  iiiiisirtaiit  luirt  to  play. 
Thus,  the  attitiidi'  of  l<s-al  issiple  lK*comes  a 
iiiatt(‘r  of  “liow  can  we  use*  these*  two  ae'tioii 
aKe*ncie*s  in  me*e*tinK  this  aiipareiit  land-use 
iieHHlV” 

In  f>re*f'on  we  liave  lH*eii  ImsiiiK  our  exten¬ 
sion  proKram  on  the  prol)l(*m  approach  since* 
till*  e*arl.v  lirjO's.  County  (*coiioiiiic  coiifer- 
e*iice*s  and  a  State*  eHsuiomic  conference  ele- 
velo|M*eI  on  a  cominiMlity  ha.sis  were  similar 
in  many  re*siK*cts  to  our  most  re*cent  county 
(*cononiic  conference's.  For  more*  than  10 
ye*ars  our  exte*nsion  proKram  was  lmse*(l  on 


the  tindiiiKs  of  these*  confe*reue*es.  Suhstan- 
tial  proKre*ss  has  lHH*n  made  on  adjustments 
planned  10  or  more  years  ago.  They 
were  el(*siKn(*d  primarily  to  adjust  Ore'gon 
liriKluction  in  line  with  effe*ctlve  market  de- 
inand  and  to  e‘ff(*ct  those*  change's  n(H‘(*ssary 
to  enable  Oregon  agriculture  to  sustain  a  re*!- 
ative'ly  favorable  comiietitive*  ]M>sition.  With 
various  Fedenil  programs  and  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  we  saw  the  ne*e*d  for  reiu'iiting 
tlu'se  conferences  in  llKtO.  In  19.‘I7,  we  co- 
o|M*rnt(*eI  with  tlie  program-planning  division 
of  the*  A.  A.  A.  in  organizing  s|KH'ial  adjiist- 
ine*nt-pla  lining  committees  in  e*ve*ry  county. 

Then  in  ISKtS.  in  the*  liglit  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  revised  Fenleral  programs  affes-ting 
agriculture*,  a  ne*eHl  was  apimre'iit  for  again  re- 
vie'wing  the  previous  conference*  re*jK)rts  and 
subjeH-ting  tin*  land-use*  figure's  of  tbe  e-ounty 
adjustment-planning  committees  to  the  Juelg- 
ine'iit  and  (‘oiisideration  of  a  larger  numlM*r  of 
representative  farm  iM*ople.  In  conference's 
this  year,  emphasis  was  shift(*(l  from  (*010- 
nuKlities  to  land  use  and  land  economics,  re¬ 
taining  comiiKHlity  considerations  in  com- 
initt(*es  on  crops  and  livestex'k,  and  adding,  on 
a  state-wide*  basis,  the  imiMirtant  farm-home 
and  rural-life  e-onsideratioiis.  After  all,  the 
end  objective  of  all  we  do  is  to  make  for  a 
iH'tter,  more  stable  farm  home  and  rural  life. 


Vermont  Farmers  Keep  Up  to  Date 

THOMAS  H.  BLOW,  County  Agricultnxol  Agent,  Coledonin  County,  Vt. 


p  One  hundred  and  thirty-live  different 
fiiriiiers,  farmers’  wive*s,  and  farm  iH*ople 
tripiied  off  to  scIkmiI  in  ('ale*elonia  ('oiiiity  the* 
first  wee*k  in  I)es-emlH*r. 

lCepn*s(*nling  18  of  the  17  towns  in  the 
oxint.v,  this  group  of  iM*ople*  he'iird  alsmt  and 
discusse*d  dairy,  farm-maiiage'ment,  isiultry, 
i>olls-an(l-cro|>s.  and  forestry  problems,  ^liey 
raiiie  at  10  o'cliM'k  in  the  morning,  broiiglit 
their  own  lunch  or  iHiiight  it,  and  stayed  well 
b'yoiiel  closing  time*  Cl  p.  m.)  every  day. 

The  scheatls  were  condiicteHl  at  Lynelonville 
to  serve*  the*  northern  e*nd  of  the  county  and  at 
IVachaiii  to  serve  the*  southern  end.  The*y 
were  s|M>iisor(*d  hy  the  ('al(*elonia  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  dire*ct(*el  by  tbe  county  agent. 
Many  of  the*  folks  came  every  day  for  the  .'i 
days,  as  one  subJeH*t  was  given  a  full  day’s 
discussion;  and  se*veral  drove  many  miles. 

E.  H.  I»v(*land.  exte*nsion  dairy  s|H*cialist. 
discussed  breH*(ling.  feHHliiig,  and  we*e*eling  as 
*npis>rte*d  hy  elairy-herd-improveinent  rec¬ 
ords.  He  |Miiiit(*el  out  that  while  average*  pro- 
dnetion  in  the  county  was  around  S.OOil  iiounds 
PPr  cow.  memliers  of  dairy -berd-improvement 
associatiims  had  in(‘n*useel  preNliiction  to  more 
than  7,b0(i  imiuihIs.  Dr.  \.  F.  Ranne'.v,  of  the 


Slate*  eleiiartment  of  agriculture*,  rounded  out 
each  day  with  a  discussion  on  Hang's  disc'iise 
and  tbe*  State  iirogram  on  such  work. 

II.  I.  Miller,  e>xteiision  e*conouiist.  barenl  the* 
facts  as  to  why  we*  are  liaving  prese*nt  trends 
in  our  farm  (H'onomic  systi'in  and  pointed  out 
the  great  imisirtance  of  size  of  business  in 
farm  ois'ratioiis. 

I'oiiltry  day  was  elevote*el  to  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  and  eiuestion  box  on  iioultry  ns  a  side 
line  to  dairy  and  other  busine*sse*s,  and  this 
topic  was  ably  handled  by  I>.  C.  Ileiiderson. 
I'xtensioii  iHuiltryman.  Assisting  011  this  pro- 
giam  were  Orrin  Stiles,  of  East  St.  Johns 
lairy,  and  Jaiiu's  A.  Craig,  of  Pencham.  both 
practical  farmers  on  a  large*  scale  who  are* 
using  the  iMiiiltry  fles-k  ns  a  supplementary 
source  of  income  to  their  dairy-farm  ojK*ra- 
lions.  It  was  pointiHl  out  hy  Mr.  Henderson 
Unit  a  rt*ce*iit  survey  of  iioultry  as  a  side  line 
in  CaleHloiiia  County  shows  those  farmers  re*- 
ce'ivlng  a  re*turu  for  the*ir  lalnir  of  76  ce*nts 
|M‘r  hour  s])ent  011  iioultry. 

Timber  salvage  and  a  iM'rmanent  forestry 
program  nttract(*d  a  large  numlH*r  of  farmers, 
and  Extension  Forester  Ge*eirge*  W.  Turner 
oiitlineHl  the  various  phase's  of  this  work. 


"After  a  few  years,  wlien  the  hurricane  dam¬ 
age  has  lie*en  heal(*el  over,  there  will  be  gre*ate*r 
ne*e*d  than  ever  for  es'einomlcal  and  business 
nianage'inent  of  tbe  farm  weMMllot,”  said  Mr. 
'I'lirner.  Planting.  corre*ct  tbiniiing,  and  non- 
pasturing  are  imiMirtniit  essentials  to  any 
wiNHllot  program  on  the  farm. 

David  Dunkl(*e,  of  the  Ve*rmeiiit  Exiie*ri- 
meiit  Station  Staff,  had  *2  real  days  with  the 
farm  group  in  outlining  the  better  preserva¬ 
tion  of  farm  maiiiirt's  through  the  use  of 
suiierphosphate  in  tbe  gutter;  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  uses  of  (‘omplete  fertilizers;  the  value 
of  applying  what  the  plants  need;  the  build¬ 
ing  of  better  imstures  through  toii-elre*sslng, 
plowing,  or  re*seeding;  and,  most  urge*nt  of 
all,  considering  pastures  as  one  of  the  most 
imiMirtant  crops  on  the  farm  if  low  costs 
of  production  are  to  be  mniiitaiiuHl. 

All  in  all,  there  were  days  well  sfient  to- 
ge*the*r.  The  meetings  brought  to  the  cominunl- 
ties  practical  and  up-to-date  information  on 
the  more  important  angles  of  agriculture; 
lex-nl  leaders  were  develofieHl  through  discus¬ 
sion;  and,  lie>st  of  all,  they  proved  that  farm 
Iieople  can  still  think  clearly  and  are  looking 
ahead  to  a  better  condition  on  their  farms. 
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CONTROLLING  THE  GRASSHOPPER 

Missouri  County  Organizes 
and  Gets  the  lob  Done 


I  TIint  tlie  men  niul  met  bods  employed  by 
tbe  AKTii'iilt  ural  Extension  Servlc-e  are 
getting  tbe  Job  done  no  one  can  doubt  after 
reading  tbe  report  of  tbe  1(K<8  graKsbop|N‘r- 
controi  campaign  in  Grundy  County,  Mo., 
under  tbe  leadership  of  County  Agent  All)ert 
Hagan.  Tliougb  tbe  actual  measure<l  results 
run  into  amazingly  large  figim‘s,  tbe  most 
interesting  features  of  tbis  camiNiign  are  tbe 
metbods  used ;  early  iH'ginning,  use  of  local 
survey,  county-wide  organization,  placing  defi¬ 
nite  responsibilities  on  l<H‘al  l€>aders,  and 
faitliful  use  of  publicity. 

Tbe  results,  briefly,  wen*  tbes**:  $4;i.‘t,it2.% 
worth  of  crops  saved  on  41,(152  acres  of 
Grundy  County  farm  land  by  1,555  farm  ui>- 
erators  using  70t(,485  fiounds  of  poisoned  bait. 
Farmers  reported  kills  ranging  from  75  to 
90  percent,  and  virtually  all  of  the  men  par- 
ticipoting  obtained  Itetter  kills  than  in  any 
previous  year.  All  bait  was  mixed  at  tbe 
county  seat  and  delivered  at  outlying  trad¬ 
ing  centers.  All  records  were  umintuined  in 
the  county  agent’s  oflSct*.  A  nominal  servlet* 
charge  was  made  pt*r  hundretl weight  to  help 
defray  expenses  for  n*nt,  trucking,  and  lals>r 
used  fur  mixing  poison  bait. 

The  action  camiNiign  was  openetl  with  a 
series  of  12  meetings  early  in  April,  following 
an  educational  barrage  of  newspapt*r  stories 
and  circnlar  letters  publicizing  the  results  of 
tbe  Fetleral-State  survey  completed  in  I>e- 
cember.  Grundy  County  is  located  in  north¬ 
west  Missouri,  the  area  in  which  was  found 
tbe  greatest  density  of  egg  defiosits  by  those 
conducting  the  survey. 

Accepting  tbis  reijort  as  reliable  informa¬ 
tion,  Grundy  County  farmers  resitondetl 
readily  to  Mr.  Hagan's  app(*nl.  Tbe  12  meet¬ 
ings  were  att«*ndi*d  by  (V47  men  who  organize<l 
a  concerted  drive  against  the  bopiters  by 
electing  14  county  committeemen  and  77 
scho«»l-<listrict  directors.  School -district  di¬ 
rectors  were  then  truin(*d  by  the  c-ounty  com- 
niitti*e  and  tlie  extension  agent  and  were  kept 
infornusl  <»n  tbe  emergence  of  grasshoppers 
and  tbe  progress  of  tbe  mixing  and  delivery 
ofierations.  These  men  were  also  charge*] 
with  tbe  res|M>nsibility  of  s**nding  in  frt*- 
cpient  reports  on  grassbopiier  emergence  in 
their  bK-alities. 

By  the  <*arly  part  of  June  tbe  county  or¬ 
ganization  was  in  readiness  to  strike  simul- 


tum*ously  in  all  lairts  of  the  county.  By  tbe 
KMb  of  June  farmers  were  r(*iNirting  from 
some  school  districts;  “Grussb«tp|a‘rs  are  lU 
times  as  numerous  as  ever  lM*fore.'’  All 
schooNllstrIct  dir«*ctors  were  cnlU*d  Into  the 
(HUinty  s(*ut  on  Saturda.v,  June  11,  for  their 
final  instructiims,  and  on  Tu(*s4hiy  night,  June 
14.  grussb<»p|M‘r-4-ontrol  me<*tings  were  b(‘ld  in 
(»2  scb<M>lbous«*s. 

At  these  meetings  458  farmers  were  told 
Just  bow  serious  was  the  thrt*at  to  their 
crops  and  wen*  given  di’taihsl  information 
on  the  use  of  Iwit  and  how  to  obtain  it.  This 
information  includt**!  even  a  delaibnl  sche*lule 
of  the  day,  hour,  and  place  at  which  ready- 
niix(*d  moist  latlt  would  Ik*  deliven*d  by  (ruck 
to  eight  conveniently  located  distribution 
points  throughout  the  county.  Tlie  fight  was 
on. 

Throughout  the  n‘mainder  of  June  and 
through  July  the  movement  gathered  mo¬ 
mentum  ns  other  farmers  saw  their  neigh- 
iMirs  getting  iMiit  from  the  county  trucks  at 
their  local  trading  jMiints:  and  Itefore  the 
camiMiign  ended,  in  August,  1,555  farm  op¬ 
erators  availed  th<‘ms«>lves  of  the  facilities 


thus  placed  so  conveniently  and  c«ui\  iiu  i;.^  * 
within  their  reach. 

Tlie  Imit  materials,  except  for  sawdust  fn- 
nished  kN*ally,  were  purchus(*d  from  funi 
made  available  to  the  8e*-r»*tary  *»f  Agricxi 
lure  for  the  control  of  incipient  and  ean 
geiicy  outbreaks  of  Insect  p**sts  and  pUc 
diseiis(*s.  Tlie  total  cx|K‘nditures  in  the  css 
IHiign  ani<aint«Hl  to  $1,240.0(1.  includia; 
$0;i.'1.4!)  for  mixing  o|ierations.  $413.83  hr 
trucking  and  storage.  $132.00  for  superTUm 
and  $00.08  for  other  exiiens(*s. 

Tin*  money  oolle**ti**l  from  us(>r8  of  tW 
iNiit.  mostly  at  15  (vnts  a  huhilii'ii\\(i|.|. 
with  a  slightly  higher  charge  for  the  In 
luiit  distributed  late  in  May  lM*fore  the  nf 
nine  of  material  hnndletl  was  large,  amoui 
ed  to  $1,252.49.  I(‘aving  a  lialaiice  of 
for  another  year. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  all  this  wu  i 
spleiulid  achievenn'iit.  The  nns'liaiiics  «t 
making  the  liait  available  wln‘n  and  whciv 
net**!***!  was  no  snuill  problem.  Even  in  th 
|M*ak  of  the  camimign.  involving  the  trtirkk 
in  of  sawdust,  the  mixing  and  sacking  4 
liait,  and  the  trucking  of  luiit  to  all  |itn> 
of  tin*  county,  there  was  n«i  confusion,  » 
waste.  A  day  shift  of  seven  men  and  a  nig;.' 
shift  of  five  men  put  out  40.(NN)  to  45,()iii 
IMainds  of  mixed  liait  daily. 

(Irganization  was  the  keynote  of  AlUr 
Hagan's  cani|Hiign  in  Grundy  County 
Though  a  coniimratively  young  county  agrat.' 
In*  exercis«Hl  wis(*  generalship  in  placing  much . 
of  the  res|Minsihility  for  this  and  other  ti 
t«*nsion  camiHiigns  u|Min  lcH*al  leaders,  tli>. 
pre|iaring  each  leader  to  ni(*et  his  respona- 
bility  by  supplying  all  luH-essary  inforniatioii 
and  backing  him  up  with  a  county  organia  P 
tion  so  ettk’ient  that  every  promise*  made  k;C 
tin*  liK-al  leader  f*an  lie  carrhsi  out.  | 
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New  Mexico 
a  State-wide 

g  During  the  last  2  years  all  forces  in  New 
Mcxh'o  have  workinl  toRcther  to  cheik 
the  InvadliiK  gras.shop|)cr.  State  ottlcials, 
ram-hers.  fanners,  and  townsiKDiiIe  have 
worked  with  the  Extension  Servic'e  and  the 
Bureau  iif  Entoiniilogy  to  coniimt  the  spreail- 
ing  devastation.  Assistant  C<innty  Agent 
Leader  <i.  L.  Boykin  nnd  Assistant  Director 
H.  L.  Hildwein,  who  have  Ikhmi  mainly  in 
charge  of  the  gras.shoiipi*r-<s>ntrol  work 
thnnighout  the  State  during  ItKlT  and  193S, 
were  lurgel.v  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  ail  ngem  ies  that  ••isiperateil  in  the  eradi¬ 
cation  program  and  also  fur  seeing  that 
ample  sii|>|)lies  of  |toison-hait  materials  were 
on  hand.  All  the  ]s>ison-hait  material  iisihI 
was  ohtaituHl  through  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology. 

f'ltiiiiiiiUccM  ^\'ork  Tirclvmtlif 

O'linty  and  iHunmiinity  committees  have 
worked  continuously  in  Union  County  since 
the  Iteginning  of  the  grasshopimr  campaign. 

In  1037  iiH'tnliers  of  the  grasshopjier-control 
committee  sfient  their  own  time  nnd  money 
nnd  worked  often  untii  midnight  visiting  the 
comminiiti<‘s  to  And  out  the  poison-bait  neeiis 
and  then  rose  the  following  nuirning  at  3 :  tX) 
o'clock  to  go  out  with  the  National  Guard 
tnu'ks  to  slniw  the  ilrlvers  where  to  deliver 
the  bait  and  to  help  in  its  distribution.  Ap- 
I  proximntely  riO  carloads  of  Clayton  business- 


Puts  Over 
Campaign 

men  also  starteni  out  as  early  at  3:00  a.  m. 
to  iKssist  their  rural  neighbors  in  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  Imit. 

Iteports  from  Quay,  Colfax,  nnd  Harding 
('ountii's  give  similar  accounts  of  communi¬ 
ties  working  togetimr  to  stop  the  invasion 
of  hopfiers  into  their  territory.  The  iocal 
newspaimrs  and  the  Associateii  Press  dis- 
INitches  have  done  effwtive  work  in  giving 
out  timely  rejiorts  of  the  progress  of  the 
campaign. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1SK18  more  than  ISO 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  businessmen  from  non- 
infestiHl  areas  of  Quay  County  volunteered 
tbeir  services  to  help  laittle  the  hoppers  in 
Union  County.  Farm  bureau  representatives 
also  gave  excellent  c<M)p(*ration  by  assisting  in 
spreailing  twit  in  tbe  infesteil  area  of  Quay 
County, 

In  Colfax  County  citizens’  committees  were 
set  up.  and  IiK-al  men  volunt(?ert‘d  to  act  as 
district  supervisors.  These  men  covered  defi¬ 
nitely  a.ssigned  areas,  locating  bamis  of  hop¬ 
pers,  overcoming  any  opposition  to  tbe  use  of 
poi.soiuHl  bait,  and  arranging  for  tbe  movement 
<*f  iniH'hanicnl  spreaders  into  fields  where  the 
niHMl  was  most  urgent.  When  the  hoppers 
were  finally  brought  under  control  in  this 
county,  local  committees  continued  to  be  ac¬ 
tive,  pushing  on  into  I'nion  County  and 
assisting  with  tbe  desjierate  drive  there. 

In  Harding  County  Icx-al  committees  have 
also  performeil  excellent  service,  particulariy 


in  the  Yates  community,  where  a  bad  infesta¬ 
tion  was  effectively  cleared  up  In  a  relatively 
short  time.  Here  again  the  spirit  of  (xioper- 
ation  has  lieen  manifested  to  a  high  degree, 
for  the  Yates  {leople  «iid  not  stop  at  the  county 
line  but  pusheii  on  into  Union  County. 

“Although  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  ac.d  Plant  (Quarantine, 
together  with  numerous  other  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  were  heavily  involveil  in  the 
control  program.  It  was  the  wholehearteil  sui»- 
isirt  given  by  ranchers,  farmers,  and  towns- 
piHiple  of  the  area  which,  in  the  final  analysis, 
was  r<*sponslbie  for  the  suix^ess  of  the  under¬ 
taking.’’  .said  G.  R.  Quesenl)erry,  New  Mexico’s 
director  of  extension. 


A  Limestone  County 

One  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  use  of  lime¬ 
stone  among  the  102  counties  of  Illinois  is 
CumlH‘rland  County,  in  the  swaith-c-entral  sec¬ 
tion  of  tbe  State.  Although  compose<l  of 
only  eight  townships,  Cumiterland  County  has 
u.s<h1  approximately  19,000  tons  of  limestone 
each  year  for  the  iwst  3  years. 

Sparkplug  of  the  limestone  cause  in  Ciim- 
lH>rland  County  is  County  Agent  Charles 
Tarble,  assisted  by  a  numlier  of  the  farm 
leaders  in  the  county.  During  the  iMist  8 
years  that  he  has  served  Cumberland  County, 
Mr.  Tarble  has  never  missed  an  (•pportunity 
to  urge  the  use  of  limestone. 

Armed  with  a  soil-testing  kit,  he  has  made 
many  farm  visits  to  assist  farmers  in  solv¬ 
ing  their  soil-management  problems,  and  ns 
a  result  he  is  familiar  with  the  different 
types  of  soil  which  are  to  l»e  found  in  the 
county.  With  the  development  of  local  quar¬ 
ries  where  limestone  can  be  had  in  truckload 
lots,  he  has  encouraged  the  use  of  limestone 
in  small  quantities  and,  therefore,  has  si‘en 
a  large  number  of  farmers  use  limestone  who 
(Hudd  afford  only  limited  amounts. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  coun¬ 
ties,  the  soil-building  phases  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
farm  programs  have  done  much  to  Itoost  the 
use  of  limestone.  Many  fnrn>ers  have  used 
th(‘ir  conservation  payments  to  cover  much  of 
the  expense  of  spreading  limestone. 

In  fact,  in  Cuml>erland  County,  A.  A.  A. 
county  and  community  committeemen  have 
lined  up  .squarely  behind  the  limestone  cam- 
imign.  One  farm  reporter,  Clint  Ariens,  To¬ 
ledo,  has  been  outstanding  In  his  untiring 
efforts  to  get  new  users  of  limestone.  With  • 
the  aid  of  Farm  Adviser  Tarble,  he  has  in¬ 
duced  22  farmers  to  use  limestone  for  the 
first  time  during  the  past  2  years. 

Time,  labor,  and  money  sjient  in  spreading 
limestone  in  Cumberland  County  is  paying 
dividends  in  improvinl  yields  obtained  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  sound  program  of  limestone  and 
legumes.  One  farmer  started  liming  in  1927 
and  now  has  140  acres  limed  and  phosphate 
applications  on  40  acres.  His  corn  yields 
have  jumped  from  2r»  bushels  an  acre  to  50 
bushels  an  acre. 
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Scott  County,  Missouri,  Makes  a  Plan 


D.  C.  WOOD,  Exteasioa  Economist,  Missouri  College  of  Agricnltsn 


Behind  ever>'  local  movement  which  outwardly  seems  spon> 
taneous  there  is  in  reality  a  personal  vision  and  dynamic 
force.  County  Agent  Roy  L.  Furry,  with  clear  vision  and 
indomitable  will,  led  the  Scott  County  (Mo.)  Agriculture 
Planning  Committee  and  hundreds  of  farmers  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  achievement  described  in  this  article.  Shortly  after 
the  Scott  County  Agriculture  Planning  Committee  report 
was  signed  and  hied,  Mr.  Furry  died,  bringing  to  a  close  a 
life  of  service  which  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Scott  County 
and  in  the  Extension  Service  ranks. 


Tli»*  •>' 
polickt*  II 


g  Within  tilt  days  after  i-ouiity  aKrU-iiitim* 
plaiiniiiK  was  lauiiohed  in  liKtti  as  a  State¬ 
wide  pnijeet  in  Missouri,  the  Scott  County 
ARricuitural  PianniiiK  ('omniittee  had  filed  ita 
report.  During  this  lirief  fteriod,  moreover,  it 
had  seonnl  several  major  ae<-om|>lishments. 
iMith  as  to  thoroughness  of  methiMl  and  as  to 
effect iveiu‘SK  in  liringing  alsiut  widt'spread 
collective  thinking. 


Mi  thftd  ir«*  Thorough 


No  claim  is  advanced  that  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  hy  Si-ott  County  were  unique  or  orig¬ 
inal.  but  that  they  were  effective  and  thorough 
is  evident.  Following  a  <-ounty-wide  seriw  of 
township  mass  meetings  at  which  the  purposes 
of  the  movement  were  made  clear  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  from  many  was  obtained,  an 
intensive  survey  by  local  leaders  was  com- 
ideted  in  each  township.  A  simple  form  of 
systematiasl  questions  was  employinl  to  dis¬ 
close  current  land-use  situations  on  individual 
farms  and  opinions  as  to  feasible  adjustments 
through  which  a  conserving  usi*  of  land  could 


had  deterioratwl  into  “blow  sand.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  consistently  dr»*w  to  Itself  a  su«*cesslon 
of  families  who  left  Udiind  them  their  little 
and  all  of  assets,  ho|i(>,  and  energy.  Inquiry 
developisl  that  a  large  proisirtion  of  the 
••ounty’s  tax-4leliuquency  and  relief  load  cen- 
tertsl  within  its  lHaindurii>s.  Of  what  avail 
were  county  exjMMiditures  in  inaintaining 
roads,  culverts,  sidnsils,  and  other  public 
s«*rvlces  for  an  area  in  which  land,  capital, 
and  human  energy  were  Isdiig  unproductively 
consumed  ? 

This  troulile  an*a  was  is^rsonally  insiHvpHl 
by  the  committe<‘.  A  retir»*d  i-ounty  engineer, 
who  was  intimately  familiar  with  practically 
every  quarter  section  of  land  within  the  «"oun- 
t.v,  was  (‘alhsi  into  s(‘rvice.  An  accurate  map 
of  the  area  was  drawn.  After  the  area  was 
carefully  desc-rilKKl  as  to  Its  physic'al  features, 
siie«'lflc  riHiiminendations  were  reiurdMl.  Tin* 
couimitt(‘<‘  r(*<‘ommendf‘d  that  this  Issly  of  land 
should  la*  piirchastHl  l»y  a  public  agi'iicy,  re- 


tirt‘d  from  farming,  and  plantetl  to  Iih(t 
I'H'iist  trees. 

This  report,  it  is  stattHl,  was  one  of  tlie  8^ 
few  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Uesettk 
nient  Administration  which  S4>eined  to  nmit 
s«‘rious  «-onsideration.  In  I'.KIT  that  organia 
tion  s«>nt  a  staff  of  sfiecialists  to  check  tkr 
an*a.  S<ime  of  tln>se  “drove”  and  mapped  tkr 
ar«>a.  others  tabulateil  oflicial  re<-onlsoftb 
delinquencies,  piiltlic  e\|N*nditur(*s.  and  nU 
grants.  Tln*s«‘  investigations  i-orrolstratcd  h 
practinilly  every  detail  the  rejsirt  of  the  S«t 
t'ounty  I 'onimittet*.  The  final  outcome  of  tk 
comniitt(‘<‘'s  rei-ommendation  for  this  proUra 
urea  is  not  yet  In  sight.  However,  test  plats 
of  hluck  hs-ust  planting  have  Imh*!)  «‘staliliiihii 
and  time  niust  Is*  i‘ountt‘d  nisiii  for  the  fha: 
solution. 

In  the  s<*cond  year  of  its  work  the  Srnit| 
I'oiinty  Agriculture  ITanning  t'oiumittee  » 
seinbled  to  ex|ierinient  with  methods  of  n 
lending  its  usefulnt‘ss.  The  c'ounty  map  wi* 
liroken  down  into  distinct  major  ph.vshal  di¬ 
visions  us  a  step  toward  ultimately  developia 
lund-us<*  r<‘<stmmendatioiis  for  each  homop* 
nous  area  within  the  county,  which  wodU 
csmserve  the  soil  and  agricultural  incsHDe. 

The  Sssstt  t'oiinty  Agriculture  IMaimingCoe 
niitte«‘  is  not  cnnliUHl  with  originatini;  its 
inethiHls  of  work,  for  these  are  in  close  le 
issrd  with  the  pr«K*e<lures  outlined  for  tk 
national  land-use-planning  project  res-end; 
submitt(Hl.  AdmittcHlIy,  also,  the  exiierinml 
just  d«‘scrilN><l  was  no  honu'spiin  priHluct.  ba 
rather  the  com|s>site  prt>scription  developed  If 
several  individuals  and  organ izutiiais.  Hi«- 
ever,  it  still  r«‘mains  uniquely  appropriate  tkt 
this  pion«*<‘ring  occiirnHl  within  the  Isaiadarirs 
of  the  Nation's  lust  fnmtier,  the  Houtbeast 
Missouri  Ixswlands,  res'laimed  in  compin- 
tiv€*ly  rtH-ent  years  from  swamp  and  overfke. 


lie  attained  without  material  sacriflcs*  of  in- 
<*ome.  A  sample  of  11  percent  of  Scott 
County's  farms  resulted. 

The  survey  material  was  studiinl  ainl  con¬ 
clusions  were  drawn  by  the  committc***  only 
after  considerable  discussion  with  farmers, 
townsmen,  and  officials  who  hud  s|ie<'ialized 
experience  or  training. 

An  especially  thonmgh  appraisal  was  made 
of  iNidies  of  land  which  represeuti'd  problem 
areas.  In  addition  to  scattered  tracts  of  small 
acreagi*s,  the  committee  <*oncemed  itself  fiar- 
ticularly  with  one  area  of  20,000  acres.  This 
tract  of  sandy  ridge  land,  c«intinuously  inter¬ 
tilled  for  cotton  and  corn  over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  deficient  in  humus  content. 


Survey  Reveals  Value  of 
Demonstration  Farms 
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I  III  the  mountains  of  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  «*old  waters  (‘ascade  from 
lofty  iieuks  to  help  form  the  gn*at  jsiwer 
and  navigation  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  an  amazing  change  is  taking  place  in 
agricultural  practi<*es.  Farmers  are  putting 
their  land  to  better  u.**,  are  receiving  greater 
returns  from  their  investments,  and  are 
building  up  their  farms  instead  of  tearing 


them  down  with  soil-depleting  cp>|w 
seeing  them  eaten  away  by  erosion. 

Much  of  this  change  is  the  result  of  ih 
demonst  rat  ion-farm  program  in  15  wwtni 
North  t'arolinu  counties,  started  in  1985  » 
a  ciHiperatIve  proje<*t  of  the  State  Oilkg' 
Extension  Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley  i* 
thority,  and  the  North  ('urolina  Agrlciiitnnl 
Ex|ii‘rinieut  Station. 
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The  la<-k  of  pructical  farm  orKaiilKiitioii 
policies  ami  a  pliiiimil  proKram  to  cimserve 
fast-dcidetinit  forest  nnms  ri'siilted  in  mn- 

of  soil  ami  water  in  aKricnItnral  areas, 
the  destriK'tive  siltiiiK  of  stream  channels, 
and  uncoiitrolleil  fiooils  from  many  im|ior- 
tant  rivers. 

TbroiiKli  an  act  of  ('oiiKress  in  lilXl.  the 
.Muscle  Slioals  projei't  in  AlalMinia  was  made 
arailalde  for  the  priMinction  of  i‘cononiical 
(crtllliers  for  aKricnItnral  piirisisi's.  The 
(k'monst  rat  ion-farm  proKram  was  starteil  to 
test  the  system  of  restorliiK  and  mnintainiiiK 
soil  fertility  tliroiiKli  tlie  use  of  improved 
<ro|is  and  croppiiiK  systems  and  metluMls  of 
(ertillxation. 

The  Kxtenslon  Service  administers  the 
demonstration  proKrani,  and  K.  \V.  Shoffner, 
(arm  niaiuiKemeiit  sn|iervisor,  is  in  charge  of 
the  work.  To  test  the  sn<i*ess  of  the  program, 
a  survey  has  liemi  made  of  the  results  of  the 
tirst  3  yrars  of  work  in  Watauga  County,  one 
of  the  most  progri'ssive  areas  In  the  T.  V.  A. 
watershed.  l)es|dte  tlie  comiuirtively  short 
time  the  program  has  Ihhmi  in  effect,  facts  and 
figures  show  astounding  advanctniHMit — not 
facts  and  flgnn's  IiusihI  on  estimates  hy  Kx- 
lensiiHi  St>rvice  or  other  farm  oflicials  hut 
reports  from  c4s>iN‘rutiiig  and  nomsMiiiernting 
farmers  themselves. 

Fur  instamt‘,  the  average  farm  income 
(total  receipts  less  total  ex|ienses)  on  ItJO 
demonstration  farms  was  $:iS7  in  l!t37, 
whereas  on  .’id  nondenionstration  farms  sur¬ 
veyed  the  iiK-ome  was  only  $288,  or  an  nver- 
1  age  differeiMi*  of  $S»S»  iK*r  farm.  To  make  tlie 
I  coDiiMrison  isinitalde,  the  nondenionstration 
farms  selw-tisl  liad  a  value  of  $81iS  more  than 
the  demonstration  farms  and  were  slightly 
more  than  n<'n*s  larger  in  size.  Tlie  average 
size  of  the  demonstration  farms  was  133..S 
acres,  whemis  tlie  .W  nondenionstratiun  farms 
averaged  Tilt  acres. 

While  the  farm  income  sliowwl  an  aver- 
igi‘  of  $!HI  lulvantage  for  tlie  demonstration 
farms,  the  differeinv  in  lalstr  income  was 
Men  gr»*ater,  Isdiig  $l-id  liiglier  on  the  dem- 
lAstration  farms.  This  is  the  farm  income 
kss  ,'i  iM>rc(‘nt  liiteri*st  on  the  average  In- 
vestmevit.  Tlie  larger  investment  of  non- 
demonstration  farms  cansiMl  a  larger  interi‘st 
fharge,  and  this  tendeil  to  dis-rease  the  lalMir 
iaeonie. 
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Crop  yields  alwa.vs  form  a  isipiilar  com- 
pirison;  therefore  Slioffner  usktHl  this  «|U*‘S- 
don  of  demonstration  farmers:  Have  the 
.vields  of  cro|is  on  .voiir  farm  increased  in 
the  last  3  years?  Of  the  100  farmers,  01 
tnswensi ;  and  72  of  tlieni,  or  79  iH'itvnt, 
leplieii  in  the  affirmative.  In  terms  of  isirn, 
the  crop  most  generally  grown,  the  average 
niunlMT  of  linshids  of  increns«>  was  12.2. 

The  theme  of  the  demonstration  program 
ha  halanciMl  farming  system:  Improvement 
of  the  soils  liy  iimuiiis  of  legumes  and  cover 
'tups;  the  initting  of  land  too  steep  for  cul¬ 
tivation  into  imstnre  or  sod  crojis  (some 
call  it  “getting  the  plow  down  out  of  the 
hills’) ;  the  growing  of  sufficient  fe«*d  crops; 


and  the  production  of  enough  cash  crops  to 
maintain  the  family,  supplemented,  of  course, 
liy  livestock  enterprises  and  the  family  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  farm.  It  was  also  re<Hinimended 
that  land  not  snitahio  for  cultivation  he  set 
to  trees. 

The  demonstration  farmers  rediu*e<l  acrins 
in  iurn  an  average  of  2.9  acres  jier  farm  1k*- 
tween  Itklo  and  1937  and  cut  their  acreage 
in  all  grain  an  average  of  1.2  aiTes  iM>r  farm 
and  truck  crops  2  acres  jier  farm.  During 
tlie  3  years,  the  demonstration  farmers 
iiicreaseil  their  ha.v  land  2.5  sen's  eacli 
and  increus(>d  all  cattle  alKint  3  liead  fier 
farm. 

The  demonstration  farmers  applied  an  aver- 
agt*  of  about  2.2  tons  of  lime  per  farm  per 
year  liefore  19;i4,  but  they  applieil  an  average 
of  19.6  tons  fier  farm  in  1987,  or  an  Increase 
of  17.4  tons.  They  also  said  that  they  were 


cultivating  an  average  of  8.3  acres  less  of  land 
suliject  to  erosion  than  in  19:14. 

A  nnnilier  of  nii.*Kvilaneous  improvements 
were  made  on  demonstration  farms  siiu*e  the 
program  startinl.  'Fhe  survey  shows  that  69  of 
the  160  farmers  cleaned  up  pasture  land ;  :10 
iMuight  iinrehriHl  livestiM'k ;  26  hnilt  and  re- 
IMiired  feiu-es :  1*>  repaired  or  Iniprovwl  their 
dwellings;  2:i  reiialred  or  lniprovi*«l  other 
buildings  on  their  farms;  7  coiistnicteil  new 
farm  Iniildings;  3  built  new  dwellings,  and  2 
installed  water  systems  in  their  homes. 

One  of  the  chief  alms  of  the  demonstration- 
farm  program  is  to  provide  a  demonstration 
of  iietter  agricultural  practices.  Of  the  .50 
iioiidemoiistration  farmers  ipu'stiont'il,  :i:i  said 
they  had  visited  demonstration  farms  and  17 
reporteil  tliat  they  had  made  clianges  in  tlieir 
cropping  systems  as  the  ri*sult,  whereas  24 
said  they  made  changes  in  fertilizer  practici's. 


New  lersey  Mourns  Loss  oi  Director 


H  American  agriculture  lost  a  distingnisheil 
leader  in  the  i)as.sing  of  Ilerliert  Jonathan 
Baker,  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Extension 
Service,  last  January  6  at  the  age  of  53  years. 

Stricken  with  a  heart  attack  during  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  lairty  held  at  Dnnellen,  N.  J., 
to  mark  the  close  of  his  organization's  annnal 
l•onferelu•e,  I)lrt*ctor  Baker  died  a  few  minutes 
later  without  regaining  cons<-iousm*ss. 

His  ]Hissing  was  a  shiH'k  to  his  as.s«H'iates 
and  to  the  thousands  of  New  Jersey  citizens 
in  whose  interest  he  had  lalsireil  for  nearly  16 
years;  it  prompt€*d  many  expressions  of 
mourning  on  the  part  of  agricultural  and  edu- 
<'ational  leaders,  not  only  in  New  Jersey  hut 
elsewhere. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace 
said:  “New  Jersey  farm  and  city  people  suffer 
a  great  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of  Diri'Ctor 
H.  J.  Baker.  All  who  knew  him  were  im- 
pri*ssed  liy  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  he  served  with  his  assiH'iates  in  exten¬ 
sion  work.” 

Dr.  J.  <i.  Li|inian,  dean  and  director  of  the 
New  Jers<*y  (’ollege  of  .\gri<‘ulture  and  Exjieri- 
nient  Station,  in  imrt,  .said  .  .  not  only  has 
lie  lie«‘n  the  guiding  genius  of  the  New  Jersey 
Extension  Service  for  nearly  16  years,  but  he 
lias  also  played  a  leading  rule  in  formulating 
extension  iiolicies  all  over  the  Unitetl  States. 
His  deatli  has  come  at  a  time  when  not  only 
farm  fieople  but  suburban  and  urban  iieople 
as  well  recognize  tlie  splendid  contributions 
lie  has  made.” 

A  native  of  Selliyvllle,  Del.,  H.  J.  Baker 
graduated  from  Massai'husetts  State  (’ollege 
in  1911  and  remuin(*d  on  the  staff  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  until  1914,  when  he  became  Con¬ 
necticut’s  first  director  of  extension.  In  1919 
Connecticut  granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  to 
join  the  faculty  of  the  A.  E.  F.  University  in 
France,  where  he  organized  the  agricultural 
s<hool  at  Allerey.  For  his  achievements  in 


this  <•al>a^•ity  he  was  d»H-orate«l  by  the  French 
(Jovernment. 

('ailed  to  New  Jersey  in  1923  to  head  the 
Extension  Servict*,  Director  Baker  outlined  a 
lirogram  that  was  to  enlarge  and  increase  the 
cff(*<'tiveiiess  of  the  organization  to  the  point 
where  citizens  in  20  of  21  c<»unties  brought 
alHHit  the  establishment  of  lo<‘al  extension 
offices.  That  he  built  well  is  reveale<l  not  only 
by  the  increasing  demands  made  on  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  hy  citizens  of  New  Jersey  but  also 
by  the  resptn-t  and  loyalty  with  which  he  was 
regarde<l  by  his  staff.  It  was  Herbert  Baker’s 
metluKl  to  work  ipiietly,  to  ket*p  <iut  of  the 
siMitlight,  and  to  lie  generous  In  giving  credit 
to  others  for  a  Job  well  dune. 
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New  Federal  Extension  Set-up 


H.  W.  Hochbaum. 


J|  A  reorganization  of  the  Federai  Exten¬ 
sion  Serviee  staff  was  put  into  effect 
February  1,  designed  to  coordinate  and  unify 
the  work  of  the  office.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  responsibilities  of  the  Extension 
Service  have  been  greatly  increased.  En¬ 
larged  appropriations  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  have  increased  the  duties  as  prescribed 
by  law’  for  the  review  of  State  budgets,  proj¬ 
ects  and  plans,  the  periodic  insiiection  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  comprehensive  reports  of  prog¬ 
ress  under  approved  projects.  Likewise,  the 
functions  of  furnishing  information  and  giving 
assistance  in  relation  to  the  Department’s 
national  programs  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  have  made  unusual  demands  upon 
the  Washington  staff.  To  meet  more  ade¬ 
quately  these  increased  responsibilities  and  to 
bring  alwut  better  coordination  of  all  lines 
of  work  in  Washington  and  in  the  Held,  it  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  that  a  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  functions  of  the  Washington 
offices  is  highly  desirable.' 

The  new  organizjition  comprises  four  divi¬ 
sions:  (1)  Division  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  (2)  Division  of  Field  Coordination, 
(3)  Division  of  Subject  matter,  and  (4)  Di¬ 
vision  of  Extension  Information. 

Director  C.  W.  Warburton  and  Assistant 
Director  Brigham  will  have  the  assistance  of 
three  principal  technical  analysts,  W.  A.  Lloyd, 
H.  W.  Gilbertson,  and  C.  L.  Chamlters,  who 
will  analyze  State  budgets,  projects,  and 
plans  of  work,  making  recommendations  for 


their  improvement.  They  will  also  visit  the 
States  periodically  to  make  the  required  an¬ 
nual  reviews  of  extension  accounts,  prepare 
annual  and  special  reports,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  Director  or  the  Assistant 
Director  may  delegate  to  them. 

The  Division  of  Business  Administration 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  M.  M.  Thayer, 
Chief,  and  W.  H.  Conway,  Associate  Chief. 
This  division  is  resixinsible  for  administrative 
procHHlure  and  iK)licies  of  a  Imslness,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  fiscal  character. 

The  Division  of  Field  Coordination,  w’lth 
H.  W.  Hochluium,  Oilef,  w’lll  have  charge  of 
the  development  of  Fe<leral-State  programs 
and  plans  of  extension  work,  organization  and 
sufiervision  of  Stale  and  county  work,  corre¬ 
lation  of  State  and  county  programs  with  tlie 
work  of  Federal  agricultural  action  agencic's, 
and  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  extension 
teaching  metluNls.  Tliis  Division  consists  of 
two  sections,  one  devoted  to  program  planning 
and  organiuition.  with  Mr.  H<H'bbaum  tem¬ 
porarily  acting  in  charge,  and  the  other  de¬ 
voted  to  studies  of  extension  metluKls  and  re- 
pi>rts  receivwl  fnmi  State  and  i-oiinty  exten¬ 
sion  workers,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  C. 
Wilson. 

The  Division  of  Suitject  Matter,  with  H. 
W.  Hochbaum  acting  as  chief  until  a  pc‘r- 
manent  chief  assumes  this  resismsibility,  will 
develop  materials  useful  in  extension-pro¬ 
gram  building  from  (‘conomic  and  subject- 
matter  sources  and  ciMtrdinate  this  with  land- 
use-planning  and  action-agency  programs. 
The  division  will  analyze  sitimtions  and  de¬ 
velop  plans  for  the  improvement  of  farm 
management,  home  management,  and  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  and  will  act  as  a  liaison 
agency  between  the  Extension  Service  and 
Department  subject  matter  and  (‘conoinic 
bureaus  to  s|)e<>d  the  release  of  liasic 
facts  in  a  form  suitable  for  most  effe<-- 
tive  use  in  the  Stiites.  Under  this  divi¬ 
sion  are  two  sections,  the  economic  exten- 
si<»n  section,  with  H.  M.  Dixon  in  charge,  and 
the  agricultural  and  home  (‘conomics  section, 
with  S.  1*.  Lyle  in  charge. 

The  Division  of  Extension  Information  is 
under  the  dlre<’tion,  for  the  present,  of  the 
Assistant  DirtH’tor  of  extension  work,  Reuben 
Brigham.  This  division  is  cliarged  with  the 
preparation  and  coordination  of  extension  in¬ 
formation  and  visual  materials,  and  with 
teaching  extension  workers  the  effective  use 
of  these  nuiterials.  Its  three  sections  are 
the  Motion  Picture  Section,  which  prepares 
and  distributes  Aims,  with  Raymond  Evans 
in  charge;  the  Visual  Instruction  and  Edito¬ 
rial  Section,  which  develops  and  teaches  the 
use  of  visual  aids,  publishes  a  national  pro¬ 
fessional  extension  journal,  handles  contacts 
of  an  informational  character  with  State  ox- 
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tension  services,  and  edits  extension  pul 
cations,  with  Li-ster  A.  Schlup  in  cbarfr ^  ^  -UH  c 
and  the  Exhibits  Section,  which  prepares c' 
hiliits  and  distributes  them  to  State,  iu!i: 
state,  and  international  fairs,  with  J.  II 
His<-ox  in  charge. 


Building  a  Clubhouse 


Good  < 


Union  Star  Comnuinity,  Wasliingtt 
Counf.v,  Ark.,  has  built  a  new  (-••mmimiiy 
house  for  $26.07,  reports  Harriet  B.  Kia; 
home  demonstration  agent. 

Tlie  project  was  starteil  by  the  (taufl- 
Home  Demonstration  Club  when  it  luuirti 
an  old  house  for  $25  and  interested  the  dh': 
in  helping  to  ere<’t  a  new  community  buildj 
ing.  The  men  tore  down  the  old  striicturl  The  gi 
and  inovcfl  the  lumber  to  the  liuilding  sitMondon 
which  was  donate<I  by  one  family  in  il-i  In 
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neiglilMirhiNHl. 

A  keg  of  nails  and  lumiter  for  the  sliingit-f 
and  seats  of  the  26-  by  12-fo«*t  liouse  wn 
donated.  The  lumber  was  cut,  loaded,  ari<i 
truckl'd  to  the  sawmill  by  donated  labor,  sn-^ 
the  mill  owner  also  gave  his  time. 

A  6-  by  12-foot  stage  is  still  to  be  ad(k- 
to  the  house.  An  organ  and  a  stove,  pof 
chased  several  years  ago  and  used  in  * 
private  home  for  Sunday  school  purpo^^j 
have  been  moved  to  the  community  horn 


and  the  women  have  made  curtains  for  ttejniugh  b< 


windows  and  have  burlap  sacks  ready  t 
l>e  made  into  curtains  for  the  stage. 
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Pageant  of  Pioneer  Days  . . . 

u  Butte  County,  S.  Dak.,  was  the  feature  of 
{hf  homemakers’  county  achievement  day  held 
..cntly  at  Nisland.  A  Belle  Fourche  club 
4VM  nUHl  the  first  scene  which  told  how  the 
■ks  In  the  county  received  their  names. 

, other  club  depicted  an  early  wedding  scene. 
'«  remind  the  audience  that  pioneer  life  was 
t  easy,  another  group  of  homemakers 
in  appropriate  costume  and  pnnto- 
iDPd  an  activity  of  work  for  every  day  of 
pioneer  week.  Seenes  in  an  early  land  uf- 
wlth  plone<*r  mothers,  scIksiI  teachers, 
ndtaiis,  cowboys,  city  people,  and  others, 
Ing  to  seek  homes  In  the  new  country,  were 
wn  by  the  Nisland  club.  More  than  250 
b  members  attended  the  presentation. 


hibits  Tell  the  Story 

In  an  orchard  clinic  set  up  for  a  1-day 
[^acmaker's  short  course  held  in  Kaufman 
nty,  Tex.,  the  women  planiHsl  that  a  se- 
of  exhibits  should  tell  the  story  and  al- 
ed  10  minutes  for  verbal  explanations, 
tilpnient  and  materials  neetled  for  the  care 
the  orchard  and  for  spraying  were  shown, 
lid  prices  were  givem  and  suggestions  made 
ir  using  them.  Stumps  were  set  in  dirt 
I  show  the  use  of  paradichlorolMuizene 
j.'ir.pund  peach  trees.  The  names  of  these  ina- 
ii  rials  and  their  uses  were  printed  on  the 
j,i..,;r!iiiis.  The  cluli  leader  suggesttMl  that 
extension  puli.  orchard  bulletin  be  used  as  a  guide. 

'hluP  A  4-H  club  girl  told  how  an  orchard  could 

lilch  prepares  a  ^(^rted  at  little  or  no  expense.  She  show’ed 
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ippw  to  bed  peach  seeds  in  moist  dirt,  how 
<>  plant  them,  and  showed  a  seedling  tree 
ml  gave  the  method  of  budding.  She  demon- 
i rated  how  to  make  cuttings  and  illustrated 
vitli  posters  the  planning  of  a  home  orchard. 


Good  Clothes  Closet,  Cheap 

Such  seemingly  useless  articles  as  an  old 
T- 'I'listii  k  and  dlscardtnl  orange  crates  have 


when  it  Ikm;;- 


fashioned  into  a  useful,  attractive 
iteix'sted  the  tr.  Y^'tbes  closet  by  two  Oklahoma  4-H  club 
community  builiijcirl.*. 

the  old  stnifturl  The  girls  are  Nelmarie  Wilson  and  Wanda 
the  building  >it*I"ii(l((ii  of  the  Anderson  4-H  Clnb. 
le  family  in  ••'f  In  making  their  itortable  orange-c-rate 
l  isi't.  the  girls  used  four  orange  crates  and 
*0  half  crates,  a  16-inch  by  54-inch  board 
J-foot  house  werdfor  the  top,  another  Imard  measuring  1  foot 
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^  1%  feet,  a  broom  handle,  ordinary  .s<Teen 
l»Hiks,  wallpaper,  and  paint. 

Strips  of  old  cloth  are  {ui.sted  over  the 
™<k.s  in  the  crates  to  keep  the  paper  from 
punching  through,  and  then  the  crates  are 
’ivered  inside  and  out  with  wallimper.  Tliey 
'nay  be  painted  instead  of  papered,  but  tbe 
taper  is  preferreel  because  it  covers  all  the 
i  curtains  for  tbdrimgli  boards  and  cracks  and  is  less  expen- 
sacks  ready  tr^e.  The  top  board  is  painted  to  harmonize 
the  stage.  |"‘'h  the  color  scheme  of  the  room.  The 


One  way 
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and  found  good 


lioxes  are  placed  on  end,  two  and  one-half 
(•rates  high,  and  are  hooked  together  with 
.screen  hooks.  The  crates  provide  a  number 
of  shelves,  and  garments  may  l»e  hung  on  the 
broomstick  fastened  horizontally  between  the 
crates. 

The  girls  use  three  tyi)es  of  garment  bags; 
One  with  a  flap  to  turn  up  at  the  bottom  and 
fasten  with  three  buttons;  one  opening  down 
the  front  and  snapping  together;  and  a  third 
which  is  merely  a  protector  for  the  shoulders 
and  collars  of  the  garnumts.  They  made  shoe 
racks  from  the  ends  of  an  orange  crate.  Ax¬ 
ing  them  so  they  are  easily  removed  during 
cleaning. 

A  hose  box  is  fitted  with  compartments 
and  covered  with  wallimper,  and  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  box  was  formerly  a  cigar  box.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  boxes  in  which  to  keep  gloves  and 
other  small  articles  were  made  from  painted 
chalk  boxes. 

As  bats  retain  their  shape  much  better 
if  kept  on  a  stand,  the  girls  devised  a  num- 
iN'r  of  different  kinds  of  stands.  One  is  made 
from  an  oatmeal  box;  another  is  made  from 
an  old  school  bell  with  an  electric  light 
bulb  for  the  top,  covered  with  material. 

The  clothes  hanip(>r  made  from  a  bean  crate 
is  painted  and  lined  inside  and  is  fitted  with 
a  hinged  lid.  The  entire  closet  was  assemided 
for  $2.20.  Since  the  girls  demonstrated  their 
closet,  six  additional  ones  have  lieen  built  in 
the  coiniminity. 


Home  Agents  Study  Dairying 

Florida’s  county  home  demonstration 
agents  made  a  special  study  of  home  milk 
production  and  utilization  at  a  recent  home¬ 
dairying  short  course.  Mary  E.  Keown, 
State  home  agent,  called  all  county  home 
demonstration  agents  to  Gainesville  for  .S 
days  preceding  the  annual  extension  confer¬ 
ence,  and  a  good  part  of  their  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  home-dairy  study. 

Selection,  care,  and  feeding  of  the  family- 
cow;  making  high-quality  dairy  products; 
and  Judging  and  scoring  dairy  products  were 
the  main  things  the  women  studied.  The 
course  was  arranged  by  Anna  Mae  Sikes, 
extension  nutritionist,  and  Hamlin  L.  Brown, 


extension  dairyman.  They  were  assisted  in 
planning  and  conducting  it  by  W.  E.  Winter- 
meyer.  Federal  extension  dairy  specialist ; 
and  Dr.  R.  B.  Becker,  Dix  Arnold,  and  L.  M. 
Thurston,  of  the  Florida  exi*erimeut  station. 
Dairy  laboratories  and  other  facilities  of  tlie 
University  of  Florida  were  utilized. 

On  the  first  afteriustn,  a  milking  dem¬ 
onstration  emphasized  the  l)est  tyis?  of  milk 
imil  and  strainer,  method  of  grooming  the 
cow,  and  other  iM)ints  c-oncerned  with  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  farm  milk  .supply. 

Feeds  and  feeding  were  discu.ssed  in  tlie 
dairy  barn  where  the  bay  and  dry  feed  a 
cow  needs  were  shown.  Tliis  was  followed 
by  a  tour  of  Napier  grass  plots,  imstures.  and 
feed-producing  fields. 

On  the  second  afternoon  they  took  up  lab¬ 
oratory  practices  in  making  butter,  cottage 
cheese,  buttermilk,  and  other  milk  byprod- 
nct.s.  The  third  afternoon  they  scored  sweet 
milk,  butter,  and  cottage  cheese  and  were 
slnnvii  bow  to  grade  these  products. 

Purchasing  Purebred  Pigs  . . . 

for  breeding  at  a  dollar  each  has  l)een  workt'd 
out  by  the  4-H  club  members  of  Saline 
County,  Ark.,  through  the  emtperation  of  the 
county  arglcultural  committee  and  County 
Agent  Kit  Smith.  The  chib  memls*rs  organ- 
izwl  into  groups  of  10,  with  each  group  pur¬ 
chasing  one  gilt.  Each  membt'r  paid  1  dollar, 
which  entitles  him  to  draw  for  a  pig  from 
the  first  litter.  This  procedure  is  contimuHl 
Jintil  each  Investor  has  received  one  pig.  A 
member  from  each  group  is  selected  to  care 
for  the  sow  until  each  member  has  receivinl 
a  pig. 

The  Third  Annual  Dairy  Day 
and  County  Picnic  .  .  . 

held  at  Shakey  Lakes  County  Park  in  Menomi¬ 
nee  County,  Mich.,  last  fall  was  attended  by  at 
least  6.000  people,  according  to  County  Agent 
B.  D.  Kuhn.  During  the  day,  30  of  the  higl>- 
est-producing  cows  in  dairy  herd-improvement 
association  work  were  exhibited  and  Judged. 
They  were  first  Judged  on  type  and  then  placed 
according  to  their  production  in  dairy  herd- 
improvement  work. 

“Elxcellent  cooperation  in  the  promotion  of 
Dairy  Day  was  received  from  the  Menominee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  businessmen  and 
farmers  throughout  the  county,”  said  Mr. 
Kuhn.  “The  county  businessmen  made  it  a 
holiday  and  closed  their  places  of  business  for 
the  day.  Dairy  Day,  the  publicity  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  and  the  opportunity  it  presented 
for  members  of  the  dairy  herd-improvement 
ass(K‘iation  to  do  something  as  a  group,  have 
helr)ed  considerably  in  advancing  dairy  herd- 
improvement  association  work  in  the  county. 
Two  a.ssociations  are  now  entirely  filled,  and 
the  most  gratifying  part  of  the  situation  is 
that  practically  all  of  the  members  are  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  associations.” 
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Adequate  Preparation  for 
the  Extension  Career 


I  Are  extension  workers  adequately 
trained  for  their  jol»sV  AixsirdiiiR  t<i  the 
eonsensns  of  opinion  of  7,87^1  8tate  and 
(•onnty  extension  euqtloyet's  wlio  expr«*ssed 
themselves  on  tliis  question  in  a  nsvnt  sur¬ 
vey,  certain  eurri«'nlnr  adjustnumts  are  iiw-- 
essary  to  (>4inip  the  extension  worker  more 
<-<»mpletely  for  ids  jol*. 

<'oo|»erntinK  in  this  study  were  a«lminis- 
trative  and  8npervis<iry  ottieers.  l.ICiti  snltJ<H‘t- 
niatter  siKX'ialists.  3.4!t4  white  aerieiiltiiral 
atrents  and  assistants,  1,743  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  apents  and  assistants.  284  eonnty  4— H 
elnit  agents,  nn(i4t>7  Xetrro  extension  workers. 

Tliest*  extension  »*mpioy€H*s.  represtmtint; 
'.•2  i»er<i*nt  of  the  entire  11*37  field  staff,  art* 
pnietieall.v  unanimons  in  the  Itelief  that  pro 
spt*etive  extension  agents  should  he  pr«»vldetl 
etdlcKe  courses  in  the  broader  sts-ial  fields 
and  in  extension  orttanixation  and  inetlnHls 
and  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  |it‘riiHl  of 
1  .vear  or  more  lieftire  Ih'Iiir  Riven  a  iK'rma- 
nent  extension  ap|M>intment. 

Members  of  the  extension  field  staff  have 
had  an  average  of  4  years  of  nndergradnate 
study,  and  two  out  of  five  have  also  had 


iHlucatbui  (including  philostqihy  and  |)sy- 
chology),  English  (inclutling  imblic  s|ieaking 
and  Journalism  I,  biology,  and  sts-iology. 

In  re|Mtrling  on  tin*  sidiject  groU|is  which 
they  felt  were  «*f  grcatt*st  im|Mirtanee  from 
the  stnnd|N)int  of  athlitional  work  ih‘sin‘41 
agt‘nts  again  re|Mirted  technical  agrictdture 
and  home  economics  first  on  the  list  with 
ctMirses  in  t‘conomics  and  stsdology  of  almost 
etpial  iin|M>rtanct‘.  Unsiiu‘ss  administration 
and  education  wen*  mentionetl  sligiitl.v  less 
fnHpieiitly;  English  courst‘s  wf*re  listed  by 
mon*  than  one-thini  of  the  workers  and 
biology  by  mon*  than  one-foiirtb. 

In  n*|Mirting  on  tyia*s  of  practical  ex|»»*r- 
ienct*  contributing  to  their  abilit.v  to  do  t‘X- 
teiision  watrk.  Dti  |M*n*ent  of  the  agricultural 
agents  n*|MtrttHl  farming,  and  84  iH*n-«*nt  of 
tin*  home  ag<‘nts  mentl<in**4l  honiemaking  as 
most  ini|strtant.  with  tt*aching  ex|M*rienc(‘ 
nited  as  S4‘«‘«(nd  in  latth  cases.  111181114*88,  n*- 
s4*an-h.  and  oth4*r  ty|K*s  of  ex|H*rien4*4*  in  pro- 
f4*ssional  ugri<-ultun*  and  liaune  (*<*4m4imics 
wen*  also  n*|M>rt4*4l  as  lN*ni*flcial  by  a  .sub¬ 
stantial  proiMirtlon  of  agents. 

With  more  than  a  thousjind  assistant 


most  imm(*<liati*ly  u|>on  ctunitleting  their  m  ^ 

h*ge  Wf>rk.  witlniut  first  a<*4piiring  S4*v(i||  /aIC 
.V4*ar«  4if  exiieri4*ii<‘4*  in  saune  <»tlM*r  field. 

Aihspiate  pn*|Hirutor.v  anil  in-si*rvlee 
ing  of  somi*  8.(IU(i  extension  em|)lo.vi>eH  ig  tk, 
primary  n*s|Mtnsibility  of  the  lanil-grant  c»  B  Hi*ipii 
h*gi*s.  It  Is,  lhen*fon*,  ini*umlN>nt  iqMin  thor  winkP 
working  4>ut  the  currii-ula  4>f  land-grant  til  01*11(011  (' 
li*gi*s.  to  outline  an  adi*4piate  |in*|MnitsrT  1"^** 
tniining  pnigram  whi<*h  dovetails  into  q. 
li*nsion  t<*a<*hing  ns  a  <*an*4*r.  bits  10*011 

Till*  ex|H*rienii*  and  Judgment  of  the  laja  farm, 
ble  men  and  women  who  i*om|Misi*  the  flHii  .rears  to 
staff  furnish  the  lM*st  soun*i*  of  iiiforniatbie  loi.viiig  rm 
U|Hin  which  to  Ihisi*  :i  bnuiil.  pnictii*ai  im^  Junior 
gram  of  |N*rsonnel  tniining,  Isitli  preiMratnrr  sranr  plei 
and  ln-si*rvlii*.  error  fan 

PnNi*i>iling  on  this  assumption,  this  tn  ***  years 
vey  on  the  pn‘|mratiou  and  tniining  of  extn  Alsmt  ii 
sion  workers  was  planni*il  by  Carl  F.  Taeoak 
of  the  Program  Planning  Ibvision  of  tke  Coimty  r 
I’nitiHl  States  I>i*|Nirtnient  of  Agriculture  ih|  that  theri 
M.  C.  Wilson,  in  charge.  Extension  8tudi^  riteii  thei 
and  Teaching,  in  which  sis-tion  the  data  aw  luutiial  pi 
l■o||lH•tl*ll.  as.senibli*il.  tabiilat(*il.  and  iiaai.rifi  simi  farm 
The  stnd.v  is  re|Mirti*d  in  Extension  Seirkr  from  biwi 
Cln*ular  21ir».  iiiK  at  ini 

The  survey  was  undertaken  as  a  lart  g  liuM*s  a  ; 
the  functions  of  the  .loint  Coinniittee  oi  is  to  cut 
Training  for  (Jovernnient  Servii*e,  coiisistiia  UM*nt  anil 
of  F.  A.  Middli*bnsb.  Missouri.  chaimuiB:  i'*ss  throi 
Lloyd  M.  Short.  Minnesota,  and  (J.  W.  Right  •••“(  is  Ji 
min*.  Ohio.  n*pn*si*nting  the  I^iiiid-GriBi  ]"••t  of  ear 
College  AssiM'iation ;  and  W.  W.  Stis-kbergrr.  ilis*'  b 


alsint  1  year  of  advanceil  study.  Eight  jmr- 
cent  of  white  extension  workers  and  41  pi*r- 
cent  of  Negro  workers  do  not  have  a  college 
degree.  The  growing  realization  of  the  ne- 
ii*8Kity  for  training  Imyoiid  a  bachelor’s  de- 
gri*i*  is  ri*fle<-tiHl  by  the  high  pro|iortion  of 
extension  employees  iBho  consider  graduate 
training  imiNirtant — TO  percent  reiH)rti*il  that 
they  consideri*!!  advanced  study  of  much  Ini- 
imrtance,  and  an  additional  51  iieri*i*nt  n*- 
|s»rti*d  it  of  siane  imiHirtanci*.  leaving  13  ia*r- 
ii*nt  who  either  l•onsl'.lerell  advnni-eil  training 
of  little  imiH)rtani*(*  or  faiii*il  to  rejsirt  any 
opinion  on  this  point. 

Three-fonrths  of  the  inunty  agricultural 
agents,  slightly  li*ss  tb.an  half  of  the  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
4-H  club  agents  tisik  imrt  or  all  of  thi'ir 
nndergradnate  training  at  the  land-grant  col¬ 
lege  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  eni- 
plo.ved.  Of  siMi'ial  Interest  is  the  fart  that 
iien*i*nt  of  the  iiiunty  home  demonstration 
agents  ret*elved  imrt  or  all  of  their  under¬ 
graduate  training  at  other  than  land-grant 
institutions  in  an  environinent  obviously  less 
conducive  to  an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  peiqtle. 

As  might  Ih*  4*xia*<*ti*il  from  the  nature  of 
extension  work,  ^•ours^*s  in  ti*chnii*al  agricul¬ 
ture  and  home  i*i‘onomii’s  head  the  list  of 
1*0111*84*8  found  most  helpful  In  conduct¬ 
ing  extension  work  in  the  i*ounty.  Other 
courses  found  to  Ih*  of  the  highi*st  degn*e  of 
helpfulness  an*  ei*onoink*s  (including  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  and  farm  management). 


agent  iMtsitions  in  the  extension  system,  it 
is  iMtssible  for  pnmiising  young  |H*ople  to 
train  din*<'tly  for  an  extension  can*i*r  and 
to  start  si*rving  their  apprentici*ship  al- 


chairman.  E.  Auchter,  ('.  B.  Smith,  C.  A.  '• 
Browne.  C.  K.  Ball,  and  C.  F.  Taeusi*h,  Piiihmtt* 
n*senting  the  I'nitisl  Stati*s  l>i*iHirtiueut  «(  ••anph.  <*> 
Agriculture.  il" ' 


4-H  Teams  Tell  the  World  the 
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Aiding  Young 


■  Helpiiit!  .vouiid  farm  <siuph*s  out  of  the 
w<hmIs — that’s  liow  .Jim  Grii'n  descrllH*s 
Benton  Cmiiity’s  iiewi^st  pnije<‘t.  iiiilqiie  in 
Iowa  and  prolialil.v  in  the  eoniitry. 

Ever  siiiee  he  lie<-anie  a  eonnty  iiRetit.  Jim 
has  lieeii  worrhsl  alsait  the  riHviitly-wmls  on 
the  farm.  It  se<‘im*<l  to  take  tln*ni  alanit  10 
rears  to  "K»‘t  on  their  fwt.”  FrniiKiit  with 
Uivlns  mas.  knives  and  forks,  with  tlie  arrival 
of  Junior  and  a  sister  or  two  or  three,  with 
wanv  pleasures  and  .searmr  ineouie,  trial-and- 
error  farm  and  lionie  inanaKeinent — the  first 
10  years  were  IiuIishI  tlie  hardt'st. 

Alsait  a  .vear  iiro  Jim  dt*elde«i  to  do  some- 
thiaK  alsait  It.  He  made  a  list  of  the  IU>nton 
Coiiiity  reivntl.v-weds  under  :{ri  and  found 
that  tlu-re  were  alsmt  ri2r»  eonples.  He  in- 
ritwl  tlieiii  to  Ket  toKether  and  disr-n.ss  tlielr 
lautnal  prolileins.  ThroiiKli  the  aid  of  exteii- 
siiHi  farm  and  home  niaimKemeiit  sp*H‘iallsts 
fnmi  Iowa  State  t’olleRi*.  they  have  lieen  meet¬ 
ing  at  intervals  ex|sH‘te<l  to  total  alsmt  five 
tiuH's  a  year.  I’nrisise  of  their  disenssion 
is  to  cut  down  tlie  first  10  years  of  adjnst- 
iiH'iit  and  estahlislinient  to  a  half  dozen  or 
less  throiigli  Is'tter  inanaKenient.  At  least, 
that  is  Jim  Grt>4>irs  dream  in  lilazing  a  way 
»ut  of  early  farni-finam'e  frustration. 

lligli  isiiiit  in  the  dts-ade-prnniiiK  prm-ess 
;was  a  riHi-iit  meetinir  in  whleli.  under  the 
:  miuhinee  of  Kaiinie  Gannon  and  All- 

Iwiigh.  extension  sisH'iallst.s.  they  piweil  to- 
igether  an  ontlisik  of  tlie  farm  situation.  In 


Farm  Families 


»H‘ononiles  hronght  down  to  earth  (exeept.  of 
eonrse.  for  a  reu.sonniile  nnmlH>r  of  ineradi- 
ealile  “it  deiK'iids"),  they  locat(‘<l  themselves 
on  the  business  oyele. 

Kpitomiml  by  Mr.  Allbangb  as  one  of  tlie 
lK‘st-<‘ondnetwl  ontbsik  metdings  he  had  ever 
attendiHl.  the  l!Kt9  farni-and-honie  planning 
problem  was  workinl  out  in  small  “eonversa- 
tlon  size”  groups  following  the  general  presen¬ 
tation  and  dis<'us.sion. 

The  group  disenssions  were  centereil  around 
a  niunufuetur(>d  but  praetieal  prolileni  of  a 
IStl-aere  farm  eunilierwl  by  a  $.'i,()00  eoniniis- 
sioner  loan,  a  $iMNI0  FiHleral  farm  loan,  and 
a  .isl.GdO  sbort-term  loan  at  G  pi'rmit. 

As.sets  of  the  farm  were  listetl  in  detail — 
from  half  a  hundred  175-pound  spring  pigs 
to  a  A.  A.  A.  imyinent  and  $.5l)()  cash  in 
the  bank.  Flanking  the  assets  and  liabilities 
was  a  list  of  five  problems  whieli  included  de¬ 
sire  of  tlie  farm  homemaker  for  a  $2(Ml  refrig¬ 
erator,  desire  of  the  family  for  a  replacement  of 
Hie  3-year-old  car,  the  place  of  the  3-year-old 
daughter  in  the  farm-family  picture, 
worth  of  life  insurance,  and  a  deidsion  on  soil- 
Imilding  crop  acreage. 

Witli  a  list  of  the  assets,  liabilities,  and 
prolileins  each  group  workinl  out  tlie  hyisi- 
thetical  farm  family’s  living  for  1931)  in  view 
of  the  outlook. 

At  the  end  of  the  dis<‘us.si<m  iM*ri(Kl.  each 
group  leader  prestmtwl  the  con.sensus  of  the 
group  oil  the  farm  family’s  living.  Group 


reiKirts  were  sumniurizt*!!  into  a  general  con¬ 
clusion  by  Mr.  Allbaugh.  Tlie  summary  aii- 
swertHl.  tiM),  (piestions  which  had  arls«*n  in  tlie 
original  gmieral  discussion  on  tlie  application 
of  oiitlmik  information. 

The  R(‘nton  County  organization  of  rei-ently- 
wwls  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  Jim  Gns'ii 
already  {loints  to  changes  in  farming  and  iiian- 
agemeiit  practices.  He  set's  young  farmers 
Joining  tlie  local  farm-management  assiM-ia- 
tion,  one  of  tlie  six  in  Iowa  which  help 
farmers  to  keep  detaili'd  farming  rwords  and 
to  ]ilan  their  programs  under  the  giiidancv 
of  a  farm  management  specialist. 

He  also  sees  the  first  It)  years  la‘<‘oniing  less 
of  ail  i.solation  |H‘ri(Kl  as  young  farmers  join 
tlie  county  farm  organization  and  imrticipate 
in  community  activities.  The  organization  of 
tills  age  group  is  a  subtle  factor  in  tlie  gradual 
evolution. 

A  Correction 

In  the  article,  A  l-II  Commiiiiity  Ass<>t.  Iiy 
B.  W.  Fortenliery,  county  agt'iit  in  Garrard 
County,  K.V.,  in  the  Xovenilier  19.38  i.ssue  of 
the  RtwiEW,  jMige  165.  the  net  profits  of  the 
liaby-lH'ef  club  niemliers  during  1.5  years  were 
given  as  more  than  .$138,(160.  This  should 
have  read  gross  income  instead  of  net  profits. 

Farm  Ponds 

Chautaui|ua  County,  Kans.,  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  lieiMi  iMirticiiaiting  in  building 
75  ponds  under  the  provisions  of  the  1938 
farm-  and  rang»*-<‘on.servation  programs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  County  Agent  Lot  'I’aylor. 


ITorldthe 


Value  of  Their  Dairy 


Products 


I  Wlicii  you  can  get  19  home  demonstration 
agents,  140  4  11  club  girl.s,  and  380 
g-tlicr'  and  fathers  studying  alMiiit  the  fiHMl 
itlii)'  of  milk  and  learning  how  to  demoiistrate 
:<a(i  tell  others  aliout  it,  as  was  done  in  West 
Urgiiiia  Inst  year,  you  liave  an  iHliicational 
^igMiiii  of  significant  pro|Hirtions. 

Spiirnsl  on  by  the  West  Virginia  Dairy- 
•rn’s  .\ss<M-iution.  whii'h  offeriHl  $100  in  prizes 
(•  coiiclu's  and  team  menilH‘rs,  4- 11  dairy- 
*uioiisii;ition  teams  wen*  traliuHl  In  19 
Miiiticv  Two  counties  failed  to  re|sirt,  but 
i*Iiorts  from  home  demonstration  agents  in 
ibe  other  17  cuunti(*s,  taliulateil  hy  G.  Het*blnk. 
'itciisioii  ilairy  husbandman,  shows  tliat  In 
the  17  coiinti(>M  70  teams  gave  243  piilillc 
'^Jioiist  nit  ions  liefore  7,765  iiersons. 

^Jouiitlcs  iMirtici|Niting  were  nspiinsl  to 
t^iii  two  or  more  teams,  select  the  winning 
’^iii  ill  a  public  (sniiity  demoiist  ration,  and 
sake  a  re|M>rt  to  the  dairymen’s  assiK-iation. 
A  cash  prize  of  $3  was  awardwl  to  eiu‘h  of 
comities  reiHirting.  The  champioii  county 
•eaiii^  then  comiM'teil  at  their  resptH-tlve  re- 


giiaial  fairs,  five  of  which  were  held  through¬ 
out  tlie  State.  The  highest-scoring  team  in 
(*ach  r(>gional  contest  was  awardinl  a  $.5  casli 
prize.  The  State  winner  was  decidinl  at 
Jackson’s  Mill,  the  State  4-H  camp,  during 
the  ninth  annual  Central  West  Virginia 
Country  Life  Jiibllei*  and  State  4-H  Fair. 
The  winning  team  retvived  a  cash  award  of 
$35  to  apply  on  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Columbii.s.  Ohio. 

S<*vente<*n  counties  reiairted  two  or  more 
demonstration  teams.  Wetzel  County  UkI  with 
13  teams.  HanciK'k  was  second  with  11,  fol- 
lowt*!!  by  BrtMike  with  8.  lA‘wis  and  Morgan 
each  had  4  teams;  GrtH-nbrier,  Harrison,  and 
Kanawba.  3  teams  each ;  and  ItarlMiiir,  Hami>- 
sbire,  Marshall.  McDowell.  Monroe,  Ohio.  I*en- 
dletoii,  IbM-nhontas,  and  Wirt  each  2  teams. 

The  county  demonstrations  were  witnessed 
liy  1,2W  persons.  The  top  attendance  was  in 
liriMike  County  where  3.50  persons  turned  out 
to  see  the  8  teams  iii  action.  Attendance 
in  the  other  counties  ranged  from  39  to  493. 

I'rlor  to  the  c*ounty  events,  the  teams 


throughout  the  State  gave  inililic  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  educational  purisises  and  practic-e. 
Attendance  figures  show  that  6,171  persons 
saw  the  local  demonstrations.  In  Wetzel 
(’ouiity,  1.547  persons  saw  12  teams  put  on 
tlieir  demonstrations.  The  largest  attendance 
lH*r  t€*am  was  in  P«K‘ahontas  County  w’here 
3  teams  demonstrated  liefore  763  |H*rsons. 
Duly  6  demonstrations  were  given,  making 
an  average  of  127  persons  in  attendance  per 
demonstration.  The  total  attendaiu'e  at  all 
demonstrations,  including  the  300  iiersons  who 
saw  the  regional  and  State  wintests.  was  7,765. 

The  five  regional  winners — Hampshire. 
Kanawha,  Lewis.  Pocahontas,  and  Wetzel — 
comiieted  in  the  State  conte.st.  and  the  I..ewis 
County  team  comiiosed  of  Virginia  Dale  Stone- 
king  and  Anna  Ruth  Swisher  came  off  with 
top  honors.  Their  demonstration  on  “Curds 
and  Whey”  placed  fourth  in  the  national  con¬ 
test  at  Columbus,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Dairy  Show.  The  demonstration 
incliidetl  the  making  of  I'ottage  cheese  and  the 
use  of  the  curds  and  whey  in  various  ways. 
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Develop  Educational  Program 
for  Soil-Conservation  Districts 


H  Rec<)iniui‘iidutioii8  for  coordination  of  tbe 
educational  work  and  oi^erations  in  soil- 
conservation  districts  in  the  26  States  which 
have  passed  enabling  legislation  were  given 
intensive  study  by  representatives  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  and  the  Soil  Ck)n8ervation 
Servk-e  during  the  last  2  weeks  In  January. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  divided 
among  four  coininittees,  one  of  which,  under 
the  leadership  ot  T.  Guy  Stewart,  extension 
conservationist  in  Colorado,  worked  out  a 
coinpiete  outline  of  suggested  educational  and 
organizational  activities  to  precede  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  soil-conservation  districts. 

This  ctnnmittee  agreed  in  a  report  adoptinl 
by  the  conference  that  the  leadership  in  any 
program  of  soil-conservation  education  in  the 
State  is  the  resismslbility  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  that  the  technical  information  to 
he  used  in  the  educational  program  should  be 
Jointly  agrc*ed  nism  by  the  two  services. 

A  second  committee,  with  E.  C.  Sackrlder, 
State  coordinator  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Michigan,  as  chairman,  worked  on 
a  revision  of  the  suggested  outline  of  district 
programs  and  work  plans.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  program  be  developed  by  the 
supervisors  before  the  operations  begin,  and 
that  a  work  plan  be  developed  after  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  period  of  operations. 

The  third  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bdd  Roberts,  extension  conservationist  in 
Oklahoma,  studied  methods  of  developing  dis¬ 
trict  programs  and  work  plans.  The  report 
of  this  committee  emphasized  the  importance 
of  local  initiative  and  res|M>nsibility  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  close  relation  to  the  preceding  re¬ 
port,  was  correlated  with  it  in  a  single  report. 

A  fourth  committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  J.  G.  Liddell,  State  coordinator  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Georgia, 
made  recommendations  for  the  integration  of 
education  and  operations  in  soil-i’onservation 
districts.  It  was  agreed  that  intensive  edu¬ 
cation  on  conservation  problems  should  begin 
before  a  district  is  created  and  continue  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  district  program ;  that 
it  is  essential  that  farmers  accept  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  conservation  of  tbe  soil  which 
their  resources  permit ;  and  that  a  method  of 
procedure  should  allow  the  maximum  number 
of  farmers  to  engage  actively  in  tbe  planning 
and  execution  of  their  own  farm-conservation 
plans.  The  district  supervisors  sliould  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  complete  program  in  the 
district,  requesting  technical  assistance,  co¬ 
ordinating  leadership  from  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  encouraging  contribution  from  individ¬ 
ual  farmers,  and  designating  farmer  groups 


or  committees  ne«*s8ary  for  carrying  out  the 
district  work  plan.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
tbe  success  of  the  method  would  depend  on 
the  cooperation  among  the  Extension  St^rviw, 
the  Soil  t^nservation  Service,  and  other 
agencies  assisting. 

Other  representatives  of  the  Soil  (Conser¬ 
vation  Service  taking  iiart  in  the  conferenct* 
tvere  State  Coordinators  Guy  K.  Fletcher  of 
Louisiana  and  11.  E.  Engstroni  of  Nebraska. 
Extension  (Conservationists  L.  N.  Brown  of 
(Califoniia  and  M.  A.  Thorfinnson  of  Minne¬ 
sota  also  served  on  the  <‘ominitte(‘s.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  State  directors  of  exten¬ 
sion  took  part  in  the  coininittec  work  and 
the  discussions  during  the  last  3  days  of  the 
confereiut*.  Among  these  were  Directors 
El»erle  of  K«Mitli  Dakota,  Clark  of  Wisconsin, 
Symons  of  Maryland.  Vice  Director  Sp»*ncer 
of  Florida,  Acting  DinM’tor  Bevan  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Assistant  Dinn'tor  Goodman  of 
North  ('arolina. 


Agricultural  Building 

The  Taylor  Otunty  (Tex.)  Agricultural 
Building  was  dedicated  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county  on  Deceinl>er  15, 
1888,  by  (County  Judge  Lee  R.  York,  reports 
Knox  Parr,  county  agricultural  agent. 

This  building  was  made  {stssible  by  the 
(Htunty  commissioner's  court  appropriating 
$10,(100  to  be  paid  by  the  levy  of  a  3  i»ercent 
(ax  for  1  year  only  ami  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
appropriating  $15,000  for  lalior. 

The  walls  of  tbe  former  county  Jail,  built 
in  1887  of  native  stone,  were  salvaged  for 
the  walls  of  this  new’  building. 

The  building,  two  stories  in  height,  has 
4,800  square  feet  of  floor  siMce  and  is  valu<‘d 
at  $40,000. 

All  agricultural  agencies  in  the  county  are 
located  in  tbe  building,  including  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent,  agricultural  agent.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration,  Farin 
(CnMlit  Administration.  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  (Coleman  Prodm’tion  Credit  As¬ 
sociation,  and  tbe  Taylor  ('ounty  ofl)ci‘  of  tbe 
Texas  Agricultural  Association. 

The  offices  of  the  county  extension  agents, 
including  a  kitchen  for  tbe  county  home 
demonstration  agent,  were  equipped  with  new 
furnishings  throughout  at  a  cost  of  $1,200. 

The  Taylor  County  building  is  the  flfth  of 
its  kind  in  Texas.  Other  county  agricultural 
buildings  have  been  built  in  Hale,  Trinity, 
Gillespie,  and  Dimmit  (Counties;  and  a  sixth 
is  under  construction  in  Jackson  ('ounty. 


Miss  Warren  Honored 


Gertrude  L.  Warren,  of  the  Federal  b 
tension  Office,  has  been  awarded  the 
of  the  Three  Stars  by  the  GovernnMill# 
I,atvia  for  “valuable  service  rendered  ia  !» 
tering  friendly  relations  between  I^ttvig  ail 
the  I'niteil  States,  iHirticularly  in  tbe  MdiC 
4-H  club  work.” 

4-11  clubs  have  spread  rapidly  in  iiorttgs 
Europe  until  they  now  have  a  4-H  fafet- 
tion,  which  last  year  met  in  ('o|ie  ' 
Denmark.  In  Latvia  more  than  40.000  jr 
Iteople  h<‘tween  the  ages  of  10  and  21 
were  enrolled  in  4-H  clubs  this  iMSt 
Miss  Warren  has  been  instrumental  ia  £ 
vel<»ping  interest  in  the  4-H  club  mov 
across  the  seas  by  advising  the  leadeiti 

su|tplying  material  Itased  on  her  22  _ 

of  pioneer  work  with  4-H  clubs  ia  Or 
United  States. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  tbe  ■■ 
who  is  now'  President  of  Latvia.  Dr. 
I'lmanis,  did  some  of  his  graduate 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and  at  thatfls^ 
develoiMHl  a  keen  Interest  in  Americaa  ^ 
ods,  es|iecially  those  which  he  felt  E 
some  day  hel|t  his  own  country.  Many' 
members  ami  leaders  who  have  Itee* 
gates  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Caa|(;* 
member  with  much  pleasure  Dr.  .\lfr«4(^ 
manis,  tbe  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
via  to  the  United  States,  who  is  also 
inter(‘sted  in  American  methods  and  igr 
cially  4  H  club  work. 

The  Order  of  Three  Stars  is  the  h 
civil  order  c«mferred  by  Latvia.  and  K' 
Warren  is  the  only  woman  ever  to  ha 
so  honored.  Eventually,  along  with  t 
of  England  and  other  distinguial 
sonages.  Miss  Warren  will  be  all 
wear  the  ••oveti'd  maltese  cross  'vllH 
three  tiny  stars. 
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IN 


Brief 


New  4-H  Broadcast 


IK  4-11  Club  Salute,  a  new  weekly  broad- 
>  In  New  Mexico,  featurea  4-H  clubs  in 
|jarticular  county  on  each  program.  A 
a  history  of  the  county  and  of  the  club 
In  the  county  is  given;  and,  where 
Me,  the  club  members  themselves  take 


ew  Publication 


Puerto  Rico  Extension  Servk-e  started 
'  new  year  with  a  new  extension  periodical 
luted  entirely  In  Spanish.  “El  Heraldo  de 
rtensidn  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
iMCts  of  the  Service  to  convey  information 
oar  farmers,"  says  Director  A.  Rodriguez 


Clinic 


Extension  homemakers  of  Holt  County, 
cooperated  with  relief  organizations 
lad  welfare  tsierds  in  arranging  for  an  eye 
■liiic  at  which  valuable  assistance  was  given 
the  Missouri  State  Commission  for  the 
Fre«‘  examination,  glasses,  operations, 
iMwpitalization  were  furnished  to  those 
such  help,  and,  since  there  are  no 
physicians  in  the  county,  bus  fare  was 
ovlded  to  take  the  patients  for  treatment, 
fnuey  for  the  clinics  was  raised  by  a  com- 
Dnnit}’  music  contest. 


’Unt-to-Prosper  Party 


Susie  Sanford  who  has  worked  out  family 
financial  planning  with  the  homemakers  at 
their  club  meetings  during  the  pest  year. 
The  idea  harks  back  to  the  guide  pattern  of 
their  clothing  classes,,  only  it  is  worked  out 
in  terms  of  financial  iiUaning  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  home  accounts. 

Just  as  the  homemaker  has  learned  to  save 
money  by  adapting  her  guide  pattern  to  her 
materials  at  hand,  so  has  she  studied  how 
to  cut  corners  in  the  family  budget.  After 
a  year  of  keeping  home  accounts,  the  women 
felt  that  they  had  a  guide  pattern  for  family 
exiienditures.  They  studied  the  big  pieces, 
deciding  what  could  be  pieced,  stretched,  or 
eliminated.  Making  the  financial  pattern 
has  proved  more  worth  while  than  spending 
blindly.  An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of 
county  account  demonstrators  has  been  a  very 
good  guide  for  the  Uinta  homemakers  in 
working  out  their  financial  plans. 


A  harvest  Jubilee  or  plant-to-prosper 
lehlevement  day  proved  very  successful  in 
lardeman  County,  Tenn.,  according  to  County 
It  O.  R.  Long.  The  honors  and  awards 
those  entered  in  the  plant-to-prosper  con- 
furnished  the  theme  for  the  entertain- 
it.  The  decorations  were  baled  hay, 
ipkius,  hogs,  chickens,  and  other  furnish¬ 
ings  of  a  real  bam.  The  500  merrymakers 
fere  businessmen,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
ind  farmers,  practically  all  dressed  in  over- 
tUa  or  sunbonnets  and  aprons.  Plans  are 
‘r  way  to  make  this  an  annual  affhir 
tin  connection  with  the  plant-to-prosper  con- 


inancial  Patterns 


New  Edition 


The  third  edition  of  Entoma,  a  directory 
of  insect  pest  control  published  by  the  east¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  is  in  preparation, 
with  enlarged  listings  and  some  changes  in 
the  general  information  on  the  control  of 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  County  agents 
ordering  in  groups  of  10  or  more  may  receive 
a  discount  of  percent.  P  .lUiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Bibliography  Revised 


The  fourth  revision  of  A  Guide  to  the  Liter¬ 
ature  of  Rural  Life,  prepared  by  Dr.  Benson 
Y.  Landis,  was  published  recently  with  al¬ 
most  400  titles  of  books,  immphlets,  and 
Iieriodlcal  articles  listed,  including  much 
recent  material. 
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Tomorrow 


■  Landlord-tenant  cooperation  In  South 
Carolina  during  the  past  5  years  has  given 
the  108  families  new  enrolled  In  the  planta¬ 
tion  project  a  food  supply  which  shows  real 
progress,  according  to  an  article  for  publica¬ 
tion  on  this  pioneering  extension  undertaking. 

■  “Radio  is  in  a  class  by  Itself  when  it 
comes  to  reaching  a  lot  of  people  in  a  hurry,” 
testifies  D.  P.  Thurber,  county  agent.  Cascade 
County,  Mont.,  who  will  tell  of  his  successful 
experience  in  this  field. 

■  Two  unique  farmer  organizations  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  extension  program  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Review  articles.  “Democracy  in  farm 
wood  lots"  is  the  way  a  group  of  800  New 
York  farmers  refer  to  their  organization  for 
handling  all  the  products  of  their  wood  lots 
and  guaranteeing  good  forestry  practice. 
Custom  terracing  is  the  object  of  a  Missouri 
association  organized  during  farmers'  week 
last  year,  which  is  proving  helpful  In  demon¬ 
strating  correct  methods  of  erosion  control 
and  In  getting  the  work  done  on  a  large 
scale. 

M  Administrator  W.  W.  Alexander  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  will  discuss 
next  month  what  is  being  done  to  aid  the 
destitute  and  low-income  farm  families  as  the 
third  article  in  the  series  on  the  program  of 
the  Department  liegun  by  Secretary  Waliace 
in  February. 

■  “An  agricuiturai  planning  program,  like 
a  child,  has  to  grow  up,”  begins  C.  R.  Jaccard 
in  his  diary  of  a  Kansas  program. 

■  How  land-use  planning  works  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  State  land-planning  specialist. 
Joseph  T.  Elvove  of  Massachusetts,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  a  familiar  problem  from  a  little  different 
angle. 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Southwestern  Exposition  and  Fat  Stock 
Show,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Mar.  10-19. 

Sixty-third  Annual  Convention  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association, 
Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.,  Mar.  21-23. 

Triennial  Meeting,  Association  of  Country 
Women  of  the  World,  London,  England, 
May  30 — June  9. 

National  4-H  Club  Camp,  Washington,  D.  C., 
June  15-21, 

Seventh  World  Poultry  Congress,  Public 
Auditorium,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  28 — 
Aug.  7, 


Seventh 

WORLD'S 

POULTRY 

CONGRESS 

CLEVELAND,  OfflO 
JULY  28  TO  AUGUST  7,  1939 

Why  Not  Plan  To  Attend? 


For  the  first  time  the  United  States  will  act  as  the  host  nation  for  the  triennial  World's  Poultry 
Congress  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  28  to  August  7,  1939 
From  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  over  40  foreign  countries  poultry  scientists,  producers, 
marketing  men,  extension  workers,  teachers,  junior  club  members,  and  consumers  will 
assemble  at  Cleveland  to  honor  the  hen  and  her  products. 


Seven  Obiectives  of  the  Congress 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  in  world  poultry  affairs. 

2.  To  pool  the  best  and  most  recent  poultry  knowledge. 

3.  To  encourage  the  development  of  scientific  poxiltry 
research  and  educational  work. 

4.  To  encourage  on  an  international  basis  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  purebred  poultry. 

5.  To  illustrate,  by  governmental  and  industry  exhibits, 
progress  of  the  world's  poultry  industry. 

6.  To  encourage  the  demand  for  the  products  of  thin 
industry. 

7.  To  afford  an  opportunity  for  poultrymen  of  the  world 
to  visit  interesting  units  of  the  industry  and  points  of 
historic  and  scenic  interest  in  the  United  States. 

Cgwii  Mofor  FcatarM  of  tho  Congross 

1.  Popular  Program.  5.  Hall  of  Industry. 

2.  Consumer  Program.  6.  Hall  of  Nations  and 

3.  Scientific  Program.  States. 

4.  Hall  of  Youth.  7.  Hall  of  Live  Poultry. 


The  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  all 
segments  of  the  poultry  industry  ore  cooperating  in 
this  Congress  and  Exposition. 

If  you  or  your  local  poidtry  producers  desire  further 
information  write  to  .  .  . 


SEVENTH  WORLD'S  POULTRY  CONGRESS 

PUILIC  AUDITORIUM  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


